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For observation of water fowl, or for 


identifications at ranges beyond the 


reach of a binocular, a quality telescope 


MW! 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALSGOVS I, 


40mm TELESCOPE 


20X... Only *44-75 


is an essential part of the bird student’s equipment. In the new BALscope Jr. 


telescope, Bausch & Lomb has produced an instrument admirably suited to 


bird study. At 20X, it brings up intimately even distant detail. 40mm objective 


lens. Weighs only 23 ounces, and for carrying, measures in length but 


12 9/16” with protective caps on each end. A lug cast into the body permits 


use with any pan-head tripod, without need for special adapter. 


Bullssopa Dir. ...60mm Telescope... Brighter Image ...Wider 


Field... Choice of Powers... *95-% 


The completely distinctive optical system of 
BALscope Sr. telescope provides for ex- 
treme ease in focusing, produces an image 
of unsurpassed clarity. With 15X, 20X, 30X, 
or 60X (celestial) eyepiece ... $95. Extra 
(interchangeable) eyepieces ... $25 each. 
Tripod adapter for use with any pan-head 
camera tripod $6.85. 


WRITE for descriptive folder and specifica- 


tions on BALscope Jr. and BALscope Sr. tele- 
scopes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25224 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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SEVENTEENTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman 


One of the most noteworthy features of this year’s 
census reports is the fact that about 81 per cent of 
the studies submitted were conducted in forest habi- 
tats. It is interesting to note, however, that the differ- 
ing composition of this environmental type reflects 
striking changes in dominance of particular bird 
species. In the northeastern forests the Red-eyed Vireo 
and Oven-bird once again reaffirm their preponder- 
ance, while in the forests of the West they are re- 
placed by juncos and nuthatches. Contrasted with 
these areas, it is of further interest to note the high 
incidence of Fringillidae as dominant forest birds in 
the three studies submitted from Texas. 


M. Bond 


The geographic scope of our studies has been 
broadened somewhat this year by the inclusion of two 
censuses from Canada. On the Mexican scene, the 
excellent studies which Mr. Davis has been submit- 
ting annually are highlighted by the inclusion of 
several species new to his area. 

In connection with our desire to census as many 
areas as possible in North America, the Pacific North- 
west remains virtually untouched, and we feel that 
birders in this area have an unusual opportunity to 
add considerable information to our knowledge of 
habitat preferences by submitting studies from this 
region. 





1. HEMLOCK, SUGAR MAPLE, BEECH FOR. 
EST—Location: 3 miles west of Maple, Vaughan 
Township, York Co., Ontario. Size: 20 acres (rec- 
tangular, 348 x 278 yards measured with tape). 
Description of Area: Chiefly open forest, about 50% 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) of DBH up to 20 in., 
and the rest mixed deciduous trees, mostly Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum) and Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia) of DBH up to 2 ft. Other larger trees present 
on the plot are Basswood (Tilia americana), White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana), White Birch (Betula 
papyrifera), Yellow Birch (Betula lutea) and a few 
American Elm (Ulmus americana), White Pine 
(Pinus strobus), Hop-Hornbeam (Ostrya virginiana) 
and Blue Beech (Carpinus caroliniana). The under- 
story is chiefly second-growth Sugar Maple with a 
few sapling White Ash, Beech, Hemlock, Choke 
Cherry (Prunus virginiana) and some Red-berried 
Elder (Sambucus pubens). Ground cover was virtu- 
ally absent under stands of Hemlock but usually very 
dense under deciduous trees. Of the ferns, the Spinu- 
lose Wood Fern (Dryopteris spinulosum) was most 
abundant and widespread; common also were the 
Rattlesnake Fern (Botrychium virginianum) and the 
Oak Fern (Dryopteris disjuncta). Other main herba- 
ceous species were: Jack-in-the-Pulpit (Arisaema tri- 
phyllum), False Spikenard (Smilacina racemosa), 
Canada Mayflower ( Masanthemum canadense), White 
Hellebore (Veratrum viride), Twisted Stalk (Strep- 
topus roseus), Solomon's Seal (Polygonatum bi- 
florum), Red Trillium (Trillium erectum), White 
Trillium (Trillium grandiflorum), Wild Ginger 
(Asarum canadense), Small-flowered Buttercup (Ran- 
unculus abortivus), White Baneberry (Actea alba), 
Mandrake (Podophyllum peltatum), Bloodroot (San- 
guinaria canadensis), Crinkleroot (Dentaria di- 
phylla), Herb-Robert (Geranium  robertianum), 
Violets (Viola pensylvanica + spp.), Enchanter’s 
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Nightshade (Circaea quadrisulcata), Wild Sarsapa- 
rilla (Aralia nudicaulis) and Waterleaf (Hydrophyl- 
lum virginianum). Other plants recorded were scarce 
enough to be omitted from this summary. Paths 
through the woods and one or two small clearings 
introduced a slight edge effect very noticeable in the 
plant species comprising the ground cover. The most 
common and typical edge species were: dock (Rumex 


sp.), chickweed (Cerastium sp.), raspberry and 
blackberry (Rubus spp.), Agrimony (Agrimonia 
gryposepala), goldenrod (Solidago sp.), Fleabane 


(Erigeron philadelphica ?), thistle (Cirsium sp.) and 
Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale). Four ponds and 
six small pools introduced another type of edge effect 
noticeable in the floral species present. Most ponds 
were overgrown with tangles of Bittersweet (Solanum 
dulcamara) and had a dense growth of Water Arum 
(Calla palustris) and Duckweed (Lemna trisulca) as 
well. The damp open edges introduced species such 
as Jewelweed (Impatiens capensis), Sensitive Fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis), Marsh Fern (Dryopteris thelyp- 
teris) and sapling Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus sto- 
lonifera), White Cedar (Thuja occidentalis) and Red 
Maple (Acer rubrum). Neither of these edge condi- 
tions had a noticeable effect on the breeding bird 
population. Plant names are from Gray's Manual of 
Botany, Eighth Edition. Edge: The tract was sur- 
rounded on three sides by strips of similar habitat 
and on the other by a damp low-lying hemlock, cedar 
stand. Topography: Flat, with a downward slope 
along the north edge; elevation 700 ft. Coverage: 
June 9, 11, 12, 14, 18, 20, 21; July 5. Censuses were 
in the morning; hours varied from 5:15 a.m. to 1:45 
p.m., E.D.T., and totaled about 26. One extra eve- 
ning trip was made to record thrushes and owls. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (20) ; Oven-bird, 4 (20); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3.5 (18); Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Crested 


Flycatcher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 
1: Wood Thrush, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; 
Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 0.5; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; 
Veery, +; Black-throated Green Warbler, +; North- 
ern Water-thrush, +. Total: 18 species; 22 terri- 
torial males (110 per 100 acres). Visitors: Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Am. Crow, Am. Robin, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Brown-headed Cowbird, Baltimore Oriole, 
Chipping Sparrow. Remarks: Territories could be 
drawn for 8 pairs of birds and the sizes were as fol- 
lows: Black-capped Chickadee, 1 pr.—11/ acres; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 3 prs.—114, 1 and 4 acres; Black and 
White Warbler, 1 pr—2 acres; and Oven-bird, 3 
prs.—21/, 2 and 2 acres. Red-eyed Vireo territories 
were established in the more deciduous parts of the 
plot although one nest discovered was in a small 
hemlock. The Veery was recorded on the basis of a 
nest, later deserted, on the edge of the plot. The adult 
birds were never seen on the area—DON BURTON, 
GEORGE FRANCIS (compiler), Davin MarsH, Bos 
RISEBROUGH, ERIC THORN, GERRY VAN-TETS, MONTY 
Woop. Jim Wooprorp (The Toronto Intermediate 
Naturalists), Toronto, Ont. 


2. PARTIALLY CUT-OVER NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD SLOPE.—Location: New Hampton, 
New Hampshire, one-half mile south of village. 
Size: 23 acres. Description of Area: Described and 
censused since 1943. Coverage: April 19; May 3, 6, 
12, 31; June 9, 23, 27; July 15, 21, 25, 26; Aug. 1, 
6, 20, 22, 24, with 7 other visits of 4 hr. to various 
locations. Hours: 21; no evening trips. Census: 
Oven-bird, 13 (57); Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (39); 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 8 (35); Veery, 7 (30); 
Black and White Warbler, 6 (26); Blackburnian 
Warbler, 6 (26); Canada Warbler. 6 (26); Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, 5 (22); Black-throated Green 
Warbler, 5 (22); Hermit Thrush, 4.5 (19); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 4 (17); Scarlet Tanager, 4 (17); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (13); Ruffed Grouse, 2; 
Common Yellowthroat, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; Nashville 
Warbler, 1; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Slate-colored 
Junco, Total: 23 species; 93 territorial males 
(404 per 100 acres). Visitors: Am. Crow, 17; Broad- 
winged Hawk, 9; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 9; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 9; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 9; Chimney Swift, 9; Barn Swallow, 9; Blue 
Jay, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Winter Wren, 
9; Am. Robin, 9; Solitary Vireo, 9; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 8; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 9; Purple Finch, 
9; Am. Goldfinch, 9; White-winged Crossbill, 9; 
Eastern Towhee, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Am. 
Merganser (female), 4; Black-billed Cuckoo, 4; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, 4; Catbird, 4; Olive-backed 
Thrush, 4; Parula Warbler, 4; Baltimore Oriole, 4; 
Chipping Sparrow, 4. Remarks: American Merganser 
may have nested on area. It was seen flying from area 
to river, May 12: also seen several years ago flushed 
from low undergrowth in same area. No Mourning 
Warblers nested on area but juvenile bird, July 15, 


had likely come down hill from nesting site. The 
same may hold true for the immature Olive-backed 
Thrush still with nestling-shape bill and a short tail, 
Aug. 2.—VERA H. WALLACE, New Hampton, N. H 


3. DAMAGED WHITE PINE—HEMLOCK— 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Wells River, Vermont. Size: 50 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: A tract of steep hillside culminating 
in a ridge with many outcropping ledges; fully de- 
scribed in 1939. All of the hurricane debris, except 
the larger tree trunks, has disappeared. The new 
growth is very dense with a crown about 30 feet 
high. The younger trees that escaped injury from 
the storm are much larger and higher. Except for a 
few bare ledges, there is no edge effect left. The 
tract has been ungrazed since June, 1950, and tree 
growth in the open pasture is coming in rapidly. 
Edge: The tract is bounded on one side by forest 
area where wood and timber were largely removed 
22 years ago. Other boundaries are shrub-covered 
pasture, a railroad right of way and the Wells River 
Coverage: May 10, 27; June 10; July 2, 9, 11, 12 
Total, 20 man-hours with time varying from 6 a.m 
to 8 p.m., D.S.T. Census: Am. Robin, 8 (16); 
Canada Warbler, 8 (16); Hermit Thrush, 7 (14); 
White-throated Sparrow, 7 (14); Black and White 
Warbler, 5 (10); Blackburnian Warbler, 5 (10); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (8); Veery, 4 (8); Red- 
eyed Vireo, 4 (8); Oven-bird, 4 (8); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 3 (6); Black-throated Green Warbler, 3 (G6); 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Winter 
Wren, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Nashville Warbler, 2; 
Magnolia Warbler, 2; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
2; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; 
Am. Goldfinch, 2; Whip-poor-will, 1; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Solitary 
Vireo, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 
1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; 
Purple Finch, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Chipping 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total: 39 species; 
102 territorial males (204 males per 100 acres). Fre- 
quent Visitors: 1 Ruffed Grouse, 1 Blue Jay, 1 Am. 
Crow, 1 Winter Wren, 1 Hermit Thrush. 1 Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1 Black-throated Green Warbler, 1 Oven-bird. 
Remarks: The drop in population of this area con- 
tinues from the high of 187 males in 1947. Small- 
growth-frequenting species have left or are present 
in diminished numbers. Most fruit-bearing shrubs 
have been eliminated—WENDELL P. SMITH, New- 
bury, Vt. 


4. MIXED OAK AND HEMLOCK FOREST.— 
Location: Greenbrook Sanctuary, 5 miles north of 
George Washington Bridge between the Palisades 
and Route 9-W, Bergen County, New Jersey. Size: 
146 acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes. 5:234 and 6:221. Coverage: Continuous from 
June 1 through July 4th for 32 days. From as early 
as 5:30 a.m. through 9 a.m. Average daily time, 3 
hours. Occasional evening visits. Notes were taken 
both before and after the dates indicated in order to 
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ascertain early and late nesters. Weather was dry 
and hot with very little rain. Census: Eastern Tow- 
hee, 37 (25); Red-eyed Vireo, 31 (21); Wood 
Thrush, 29 (20); Oven-bird, 28 (19); Veery, 26 
(18); Worm-eating Warbler, 20 (14); Hooded 
Warbler, 15 (10); Am. Redstart, 13 (9); Black and 
White Warbler, 11 (8); Black-throated Green War- 
bler, 8 (5); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 7 (5); Crested 
Flycatcher, 7 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 6 (4); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (4); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 6 (4); Carolina Wren, 6 (4); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5 (3); Eastern Phoebe, 5 (3); Brown 
Thrasher, 5 (3); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 5 (3); 
Scarlet Tanager, 5 (3); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
4 (3); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (3); Catbird, 4 (3); 
Blue-winged Warbler, 4 (3); Louisiana Water- 
thrush, 4 (3); Indigo Bunting, 4 (3); Blue Jay, 
3 (2); Yellow-throated Vireo, 3 (2); Common Yel- 
lowthroat, 3 (2); Chipping Sparrow, 3 (2); Song 
Sparrow, 3 (2); House Wren, 2; Am. Robin, 2; 
Eastern Bluebird, 2; Common Starling, 2; Cardinal, 
2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Horned Owl, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Cerulean Warbler, 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 1. Total: 44 species; 337 territorial males 
(231 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Peregrine Fal- 
con, Sparrow Hawk, Chimney Swift, Tree Swallow, 
Am. Crow, Cedar Waxwing, Purple Grackle. Re- 
marks: Due to the topography of the area and the 
rules of the sanctuary it was impossible to lay the area 
out in grids. Each day the census taker covered a sec- 
tion of 51/4 miles of trails in the sanctuary. The whole 
area was covered 10+ times. Ail species were known 
to be paired except Black-billed Cuckoo and Cerulean 
Warbler. Thirty-one nests of 19 species were found. 
Species nesting before and after the census dates were 
the Mallard and the Am. Goldfinch, respectively. 
The census has been taken biennially beginning June 
1949. Each year a different individual took the cen- 
sus. The Garden Club of New Jersey underwrote the 
expense. Factors which possibly have influenced the 
breeding-bird population are the hurricane of 1950, 
the ice storm of 1953 and the construction of the 
Parkway on the east side of Route 9-W and in the 
sanctuary. This latter reduced the original tract from 
200 to 146 (approx.) acres and may account for a 
slight increase in predators in the sanctuary. Mr. Dan 
Roser was the paid census taker. Assistance was given 
by Mrs. J. Y. Dater, Angelo DeAngelo, Jerry Baker, 
Stephen Collins, Mike Ferguson, Max Maumary and 
Sheafe Satterwaite—Mrs. JOHN Y. (ELEANOR E.) 
DaTER (Compiler and Bird Chairman, 
Nature Association), Ramsey, N. J. 


Palisades 


5. HEMLOCK-RHODODENDRON SWAMP. 
—Location: High Point State Park, Sussex County, 
New Jersey; about one-half mile north of the Monu- 
ment and about one-half mile south of the New York 
State line. Size: Approximately 35 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: Given in detail in 1951 report. The 
forest crown continues to close where it had been 
opened by the “big blow” of November, 1950. 
Topography: Elevation about 1500 feet. Land on 
all sides of the swamp higher and dry, mostly oak 
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woodlands. Coverage: June 21, 22, 23. Total hours, 
30. Census: Canada Warbler, 10 (28); Wood 
Thrush, 5 (14); Black and White Warbler, 5 (14): 
Scarlet Tanager, 4 (11); Oven-bird, 3 (9); Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 2; Catbird, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Common 
Yellowthroat, 2; Eastern Towhee, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 
1: Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; 
Blue Jay, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Veery, 1; 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Northern Water-thrush, 
1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1. Total: 19 species: 46 
territoria! males (131 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Turkey Vulture and Screech Owl. Remarks: Rain- 
fall throughout the spring was far above normal; 
insects at bird nesting time were unusually abundant, 
and may possibly account for the rise in warbler 
numbers. There was little or no change in the vege- 
tation to account for the increase in insectivorous 
birds. It will be interesting to note any change next 
year should drought conditions prevail at the nesting 
season.—Davip FABLES, Union Junior College, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 


6. YOUNG SPRUCE FOREST.—Location: On 
top of Gaudineer Knob, elevation 4440 feet, Shaver's 
Mountain, Monongahela National Forest on boundary 
between Pocahontas and Randolph Counties, West 
Virginia. Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 110 yards by 
660 yards). Vegetation: Essentially same as 1947 
and 1948 except for additional growth of spruce and 
gradual disappearance of such undergrowth as Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) and Rhododendron 
(Rhododendron maximum). Coverage: June 10, late 
p.m.; June 11, 12, 14, and 17, early a.m. and late 
p.m. Total hours of census, 19. Census: Magnolia 
Warbler, 19 (127); Slate-colored Junco, 8 (53); 
Olive-backed Thrush, 6.5 (44); Am. Robin, 4.5 
(24); Eastern Towhee, 4 (27); Northern Water- 
thrush, 3 (20); Winter Wren, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1.5; Veery, 1.5; Purple 
Finch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Canada War- 
bler, 1; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 0.5; Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, +; Cedar Waxwing, +; Red Cross- 
bill, +; Pine Siskin, +; Tufted Titmouse, +. Total: 
19 species; 55.5 territorial males (370 males per 100 
acres). Remarks: The remarkably uniform popula- 
tion of 19 Magnolia Warblers in both 1948 and 1953 
is even more interesting when territories of the in- 
dividual males are compared. There is little difference 
in arrangement of the closely packed territories. The 
sudden invasion of Northern Water-thrushes on a 
mountain top is surprising. The increase in thrush 
populations is general throughout the high mountain 
area this summer.—THE Brooks Birp Cius (Re- 
ported by W. R. DeGarmo, Beverly, W. Va.). 


7. YOUNG DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Monongahela National Forest top of Shaver's 
Mountain near head of Glade Run, Randolph County, 
West Virginia, about 1.5 miles north of Gaudineer 
Knob at an elevation of 4100 to 4200 feet. Size: 15 
acres (rectangular 110 yards by 660 yards). Descrip- 
tion: Very much as described in 1948 except for an 
additional five years of growth. Canopy more com- 
pletely closed and less undergrowth in portions of 
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census strip, particularly Allegheny Blackberry (Rubus 
allegheniensis). Coverage: June 12 to 20, 1953, early 
a.m. and late p.m. Total hours, 20. Census: Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, 5 (34); Slate-colored Junco, 5 (34); 
Veery, 4 (27); Black-throated Blue Warbler, 4 (27); 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3 (20); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 3 (20); Black-throated Green Warbler, 
1.5; Eastern Towhee, 1.5; Mourning Warbler, 1; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Oven-bird, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; 
Am. Robin, 0.5; Ruffed Grouse, +; Blue Jay, +; 
Magnolia Warbler, +; Olive-backed Thrush, +; 
Hermit Thrush, +. Visitors: Chimney Swift, Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Red-breasted Nuthatch. Total: 18 
species; 31.5 territorial males (210 males per 100 
acres). THE Brooxs Birp Crus (Reported by 
W. R. DeGarmo, Beverly, W. Va.). 


8. MATURE DECIDUOUS’ FOREST 
(NORTHERN HARDWOODS) .—Location: 
Burner Mountain, 7 miles north of Durbin in 
Monongahela National Forest, Pocahontas County, 
West Virginia. Elevation 4000 feet. Size: 15 acres 
(rectangular, 110 yards by 660 yards). Vegetation: 
Practically unchanged from 1948. Coverage: June 
14 to June 19, early a.m. and p.m. Total hours, 481/4. 
Census: Black-throated Green Warbler, 15 (100); 
Red-eyed Vireo, 14 (94); Oven-bird, 14 (94); 
Veery, 3 (20); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (20); Scarlet 
Tanager, 3 (20); Solitary Vireo, 2.5; Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 2; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1.5; Black and White Warbler, 
1; Wood Thrush, 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 0.5; Am. Robin, 0.5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Chestnut-sided Warbler, +; 
Turkey, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Ruffed Grouse, +. Total: 
22 species; 64 territorial males (427 males per 100 
acres). —-THE Brooks Birp Crus (Reported by 
W. R. DeGarmo, Beverly, W. Va.). 


9. VIRGIN SPRUCE—NORTHERN HARD- 
WOOD FOREST.—Location: Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, at head of Glade Run, a tributary of 
Shaver’s Fork of Cheat River, on north slopes of 
Gaudineer Knob, Shaver’s Mountain in Randolph 
County near Pocahontas County line, West Virginia. 
Elevation: 4000-4100 feet. Size: 24 acres (one block 
825 feet by 900 feet with one projection 330 feet 
by 660 feet). Description: About same as described 
in 1948 coverage (Audubon Field Notes, 2(6):219, 
Nov. 1948) except for removal of scattered trees from 
one portion. Canopy and vegetation show little change 
except for an invasion of one or two small patches 
of Allegheny Blackberry (Rubus allegheniensis). Por- 
tion of area most heavily disturbed was omitted from 
the census area. Coverage: June 14-20. Daily cover- 
age by various members of the Brooks Bird Club, 
mostly in early a.m. or late p.m. One intensive period 
of coverage by 12 workers stationed in each 2.5 acre 
block on June 20, 4:45-7:30 a.m. Total hours of 
actual census, 80. Census: Blackburnian Warbler, 
16 (64); Magnolia Warbler, 10.5 (42) ; Slate-colored 
Junco, 9 (36); Canada Warbler, 8.5 (34); Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, 4.5 (18); Am. Robin, 4.5 


(18); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4 (16); Brown 
Creeper, 3 (12); Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3 (12); 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2.5; Scarlet Tanager, 2.5; 
Olive-backed Thrush, 2.5; Winter Wren, 2; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 2; Solitary Vireo, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Oven-bird, 1.5; Veery. 
1.5; Purple Finch, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Wood 
Thrush, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Mourning 
Warbler, 1; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 0.5; Parula Warbler, +; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, +; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Ruffed Grouse, 
+; Red Crossbill, +; Common Raven, +. Total: 
36 species; 93 territorial males (338 males per 100 
acres). Remarks: All species of thrushes appear high 
in Alleghanies this summer, hence the generally 
higher population figures in 1953 than in 1947 and 
1948. Canada and Mourning Warblers were generally 
confined to patches of blackberry growing under 
canopy. The Worm-eating Warbler was heard at the 
lower edge of census block in a steep ravine. It sang 
for several minutes early on June 15; it was heard 
only briefly on two other occasions. Tufted Titmice, 
Parula Warblers and Black-capped Chickadees wan- 
dered through the census area—THE Brooks BirpD 
CLiusp (Reported by W. R. DeGarmo, Beverly, 
Ww. Va;>. 


10. MATURE LARGE-TOOTHED ASPEN— 
SUGAR MAPLE—BEECH FOREST.—Location: 
1/10 mile south of Rt. 62 at edge of Damascus, 
Ohio, bordering the lower Georgetown road. Size: 
15 acres, rectangular, paced and marked by posts 
every 50 feet. Description of Area: Crown quite 
dense in part containing Maple, Beech, Tulip Trees; 
open in area containing Large-toothed Aspen. Sub- 
stratum along creek bottoms and under Aspen. Trees 
mostly about 50 feet in height, 1 to 114 feet DBH; 
85% Large-toothed Aspen (Populus grandidentata) ; 
5% Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 2% Sugar Maple 
(Acer saccharum), 4% Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), 
2% Shagbark Hickory (Carya ovata), 1% Blue Beech 
(Carpinus caroliniana), 1% Wild Black Cherry 
(Prunus serotina). Chief understory: Maple-leaved 
Viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium). Herbs are Wild 
Ginger (Asarum canadense), Greenbrier (Smilax 
rotundifolia), White Trillium (Trillium . grandi- 
florum), Partridge Berry (Mitchella repens). Techni- 
cal names taken from Palmer's Freldbook of Natural 
History. Edge: North edge bounded by similar woods 
50 feet wide, west edge formed by strip-mined sec- 
tion, south edge by mature oak and maple woods 
and east edge by 10-acre Shagbark Hickory grove. 
Topography: Wooded ravines with table on which 
trees are growing; creeks are wet-weather streams 
entering the eastern edge of the census area and dis- 
appearing into the ground on the western edge. A 
pool is formed by the strip mine which, I believe, is 
in turn the water from the creeks. Coverage: April 
23; May 7, 19, 20, 23, 30; June 17, 29. Time 
varied from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., totaling 19 hours. 
Census: Cardinal, 4 (27); Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (27); 
Oven-bird, 2; Catbird, 2; Acadian Flycatcher, 2; 
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Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Eastern Towhee, 2; Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
Scarlet Tanager, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; Cooper's 
Hawk, 1; Cerulean Warbler, 1. Total: 16 species; 
27 territorial males (180 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number of individauls per 100 
acres): Am. Goldfinch, 38; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
25; Cedar Waxwing, 25; Chimney Swift, 25; Com- 
mon Nighthawk, 25; Brown-headed Cowbird, 25; 
Blue Jay, 13; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 13; Indigo 
Bunting, 13; Black and White Warbler, 13; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Blue-winged 
Warbler, 6; Field Sparrow, 6; Green Heron, 6; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 4; Veery, 4. Remarks: The 
population is denser where the crown is partly open 
and the understory is heavier. The Cooper's Hawk 
was forced to desert the nest by the crows which 
later occupied the same tree. By the middle of August 
the area is mostly deserted because of the lack of 
water; the foliage and plants start to wilt and droop 
badly. A very rich coal outcropping is to be noted 
in the creek bottoms but because of the heavy timber 
it was never disturbed —Roy A. BootH, Damascus, 
Ohio 


11. GALE-DAMAGED OAK FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Northwest slope of First Watchung Mountain 
just southeast of Cedar Grove Reservoir, Cedar Grove, 
New Jersey. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 5:322-323. Coverage: 
Mareh 14: June 3, 5,8, 9,11, 13, 15, 17, 243. July 
3. Hours varied from 5:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., 
and totaled 2614 man-hours. Census: Oven-bird, 10 
(50); Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (45); Eastern Towhee, 
8.5 (43); Veery, (35); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 
(20); Black and White Warbler, 3 (15); Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, 3 (15); Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Hooded Warbler, 2; Am. Redstart, 2; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 1.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; 
headed Cowbird, 1; Scarlet Tanager. 1; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, 0.5. Total: 19 species; 59.5 territorial 
males (298 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
numbers of individuals per 100 acres): Blue Jay, 
4; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Am. 
Robin, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 
+; Wood Thrush +. Remarks: Precipitation was 
above normal during April and May, and the Louisi- 
ana Water-thrush nested higher upstream than in 
1952. June was dry and hot, and the streams dried 
up by the middle of the month. Predation was re- 
duced when the Cooper's Hawk and the Horned 
Owl did not nest in or near the census area this 
year. A severe ice storm in January caused many tree 
branches to break and fall, and this resulted in a 
further opening of the forest crown originally dam- 
aged in the 1950 gale. The Hooded Warbler which 
had boomed to 6 territorial males in 1952 decreased 
to 2 males on the census area this year. A possible 
explanation is the present dominance of Red Maple 
saplings in the many openings left by the gale. These 
saplings are replacing the shade-loving Vsburnum 
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acerifolium as the most common plant in the under- 
growth. All located nests of the Hooded Warbler 
were found in the Viburnum in 1952. New to the 
area was the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, a species which 
has been a regular but rare and local breeding bird 
in northern New Jersey since the influx in 1947. The 
nest was not located, but the singing male was present 
in the same part of the area throughout June, actively 
defending two large White Oaks against roaming 
Blue Jays. Its appearance along a small, spring-fed 
brook on a relatively dry ridge was a pleasant sur- 
prise.—ALFRED E. EYNON, Verona, N. J. 


12. WET DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: 
2 miles west of ocean in Ocean Township, Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey. Size: 16 acres (rectangu- 
lar, 450 x 175 yards paced). Description of Area: 
Forest crown almost completely closed. There are 
about 25 acres of mature forest in the tract on the 
north side of Hog Swamp Brook. It is a remnant of 
forest that has been left relatively intact over a long 
period of years. No dead trees have been removed; 
they are found standing or prone and in all stages of 
decay. The area censused does not include a 25-yard 
strip bordering the Hollywood Golf Course and a 
50-yard strip at the east and west ends in order to 
avoid an edge effect. On the east end there are a 
few evergreens, probably transplanted, and on the 
west end an area of smaller trees which it was thought 
better to exclude to avoid edge effect. The south 
boundary is the brook but it seems to have no edge 
effect as mature forest growth is found on both sides 
of the stream. Trees are of good size ranging up to 
24 inches, DBH. The most abundant tree is Red 
Maple (Acer rubrum), followed by Sweet Gum 
(Liguidambar styraciflua). Other trees regularly found 
in lesser numbers are Beech (Fagus grandifolia), Sour 
Gum (Npyssa sylvatica), White Oak (Quercus alba), 
Chestnut Oak (Q. prinus) and Black Oak (Q. velu- 
tina). No other species is found in significant num- 
bers. The understory is almost continuous and im- 
portant species are listed about in order of abun- 
dance. Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia), Spice Bush 
(Benzoin aestivale), High-bush Blueberry (Vaccininm 
corymbosum), Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda_ cinna- 
momea), Canadian Mayflower (Mazsanthemum cana- 
dense), Arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum), New 
York Fern (Dryopteris noveboracensis), Skunk Cab- 
bage (Symplocarpus foetidus), Net-veined Chain 
Fern (Woodwardia virginica), and Hornbeam (Car- 
pinus caroliniana). Scientific names of plants from 
Gray's Manual. Edge: Edge was virtually eliminated 
by omission of margins of forest. An old road, used 
at times by horseback riders, seems to exert no edge 
effect. Topography: Flat and near sea level. Mostly 
swampy with a few feet elevation along the north 
edge. so there is little standing water on this section 
in spring. Along the south border there are some 
shallow ponds persisting until early in June of most 
years. Coverage: Visited regularly in all seasons. 
Breeding checks were made May 9, 23, 30; June 2, 
4, 8, 9, 20, 27, 28, 29; July 7, 9, 11. Total, 40 man- 
hours. Census: Wood Thrush, 12 (75); Eastern 
Towhee, 9 (56); Oven-bird, 8 (50); Red-eyed 
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Vireo, 7 (44); Scarlet Tanager, 5 (31); Hooded 
Warbler, 4 (25); Blue Jay, 3 (19); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
2: Catbird, 2; Black and White Warbler, 2; Am. 
Redstart, 2; Cardinal, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1.5; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1: Carolina Wren, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 0.5; Horned Owl, 0.5; Whip-poor-will, 0.5. 
Total: 24 species; 71 territorial males (444 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 12. Remarks: 
The flora and fauna of this area are of interest be- 
cause we are in a border-land section of the east 
where cedar swamps are of normal occurrence and 
here we have a relatively unspoiled example of a wet 
deciduous forest. The species of birds found would 
indicate that few changes have occurred in the last 
fifty years at least and that most of the species found 
may have been there before the surrounding land was 
cleared. The larger mammals and birds have nearly 
disappeared. We found at present the Gray Squirrel 
(Sciurus carolinensis), Long-tailed Weasel (Mustela 
frenata), Garter Snake (Thannophalis sirtalis), Box 
Turtle (Terrapene carolina), Red-backed Salamander 
(Plethodon cinereus), Pickerel Frog (Rana_ palus- 
tris), Green Frog (R. clamitans), and Wood Frog 
(R. sylvatica). Perhaps the small size of the area 
would indicate that the robin may have penetrated 
from the surrounding disturbance area and the tow- 
hee seems a bit out of place. However, the robin was 
probably at one time a forest species like most 
thrushes, and towhees here in New Jersey exert a 
strong pressure and may have moved in when the 
drier areas were cleared—IrviING H. BLack and 
GEorGE M. SEELEY, Long Branch, N. J. 


13. FLOOD-PLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: Cabin John Island, Glen Echo, Maryland. 
214 miles northwest from Washington, D. C. Size: 
18.75 acres. Description of Area: See Axdubon 
Field Notes, 1:212-13, November, 1947. Coverage: 
April 4, 11, 18, 22; May 3 (2 trips), 10 (2 trips); 
16, 17, 23; June 3, 6, 11, 13, 17. Hours from 6:30 
a.m. to 7:45 p.m. Total, 37.5 man-hours. Census: 
Am. Redstart, 17 (91); Red-eyed Vireo, 14 (75); 
Common Starling, 11 (59); Parula Warbler, 11 
(59); Acadian Flycatcher, 10 (53); Carolina Wren, 
6 (32); Cardinal, 6 (32); Wood Thrush, 5 (27); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (16); Carolina Chickadee, 
3 (16); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 3 (16); Kentucky 
Warbler, 3 (16); Scarlet Tanager, 3 (16); Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 2.5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2.5; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; 
Crested Flycatcher, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 1.5; Wood Duck, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Catbird, 0.5; Prothonotary Warbler, 0.5. Total: 
28 species; 119 territorial males (635 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Am. 
Robin, 1; Veery, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Purple 


Grackle, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1. Remarks: For the 
first time, the Red-eyed Vireo was not the most 
abundant nester, but the usually third-place Redstart 
hit its peak density of 91 this year, 34% over its 
average density of 68. The center of the Prothonotary 
Warbler’s territory was on a sapling- and debris- 
covered mud bar in the Potomac River, just off the 
south corner of the study area. The Hooded Warbler 
and Louisiana Water-thrush failed to appear as 
nesters for the first time in the six years the study 
has been conducted. Young birds, recently out of the 
nest but still accompanied by their parents, were noted 
on the following dates: Wood Duck, June 3; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, June 17; Common Starling, May 
17; Kentucky Warbler, June 17 (2 families); Am. 
Redstart, June 11; Brown-headed Cowbird, June 17; 
Cardinal, June 6 (2 families) and June 11. The 
Barred Owl was seen on two different occasions, once 
being chased by a Belted Kingfisher and on another 
time by a pair of Downy Woodpeckers—CHARLES 
CLAGETT. (compiler), JOAN CRISWELL, VIRGINIA 
DAIKER, MORGAN GILBERT, EDWIN HAYWARD, 
ENOCH JOHNSON, ELois ROGERS and KENNETH 
WRIGHT (Audubon Society of District of Columbia). 


14. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
campus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. Size: 37 acres. Description: A 
tract of culled hardwoods described in detail in 
Audubon Field Notes, 2:234-235, 1948 and 3:189, 
1949. Edge: Bounded on all sides by similar forest 
but margin narrow in some places. Coverage: May 
12, 16, 21, 23; June 3, 6, 21; July 5. Hours varied 
from 4:30 to 10:30 a.m., E.S.T., and totaled 201). 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 14 (38); Oven-bird, 12.5 
(34); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (11); Acadian Flycatcher, 
3.5 (9); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3 (8); Kentucky 
Warbler, 3 (8); Downy Woodpecker, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1.5; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1.5; Eastern 
Towhee, 1.5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; Cardinal, 1; Scarlet Tana- 
ger, 1; Fish Crow, 1; Blue Jay 0.5; House Wren, 
0.5. Total: 19 species; 56.5 males (153 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: The Cooper's Hawk and Broad- 
winged Hawk were seen a few times on the area but 
it could not be determined that they nested; likewise, 
the Crested Flycatcher, Am. Crow, Am. Robin and 
Hairy Woodpecker, breeders of other years, were 
noted only casually within our bounds, though they 
probably nested nearby in similar habitat. Brown- 
headed Cowbirds were recorded more frequently than 
in former years; they undoubtedly constituted a part 
of the breeding avifauna but their density could not 
be ascertained in this study. The presence of the 
Black-billed and Yellow-billed Cuckoos, the Common 
Starling and the Purple Grackle, none of which have 
been recorded in previous studies, seems to be due 
entirely to the fact that this was a year of the 
Periodic Cicada (Magicicada septendecim) which fur- 
nished an abundant food supply known to have been 
utilized by the starlings and grackles, at least. Chim- 
ney Swifts foraged in the air over the area. Remarks: 
Weather was near normal during the period of the 
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counts. The Ruby-throated Hummingbird was noted 
for the first time in the six years of this study and 
would scarcely have been detected had not the nest 
with incubating female been discovered. The nest 
was at least 150 meters from the edge of the forest, 
which itself contained at the time little in the way 
of conspicuous flowering plants other than Viburnum 
acerifolium. The densities of the two leading species 
are close to their averages of the first five years of the 
study but the total density is the highest ever re- 
corded due to higher than usual densities among 
some of the less frequent species—RICHARD COLE 
and HAVEN Kop (The Natural History Society of 
Maryland), 2101 Bolton St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


15. CENTRAL HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINES.—Location: Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D. C. Size: 80 acres. Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 2:153, May, 
1948. Coverage: March 21; April 18; May 2, 9, 16, 
24, 25, 29, 30 (2); June 2, 15, 16. Hours were from 
6 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and totaled 38 man-hours. 
Census: Oven-bird, 47.5 (59); Red-eyed Vireo, 38.5 
(48); Acadian Flycatcher, 21 (26); Wood Thrush, 
13 (16); Eastern Wood Pewee, 6 (8); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 5 (6); Downy Woodpecker, 4.5 (6); Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 4 (5); Kentucky Warbler, 3 (4); 
Hooded Warbler, 3 (4); Scarlet Tanager, 3 (4); 
Crested Flycatcher, 2.5; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
2; Cardinal, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1.5; Barred 
Owl, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Parula Warbler, 1; Louisi- 
ana Water-thrush, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Veery, 0.5; 
Eastern Towhee, 0.5. Total: 28 species; 170.5 terri- 
torial males (213 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Am. Robin, 3; Am. Crow, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Fish Crow, 1; Carolina Wren, 
1; Catbird, 1; Veery, 1; Common Starling, 1; Parula 
Warbler, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Am. Gold- 
finch, 1. Remarks: Four new species were recorded 
breeding on this area this summer, namely the red- 
start, gnatcatcher, towhee and Veery. The towhee’s 
territory was adjacent to a bridle path in a particularly 
shrubby area. The Veery is of special interest as this 
bird has established itself as a breeder on the edge 
of the Coastal Plain in this region, only within the 
last ten years. A small colony has been present for 
the last few years in an ecologically similar part of 
Rock Creek Park, 1.5 miles to the north of the census 
area, but this was the first year that one was def- 
nitely recorded as occupying territory on the area 
itself. This territory was in the western portion 
where scrub pines from a nearby grove mingled with 
the hardwoods. Two other males sang all during the 
census period outside the census area in pure stands 
of scrub pine. An Acadian Flycatcher’s nest was seen 
on May 30 and on June 2. It was located in the fork 
of a branch of a dogwood, about ten feet above the 
ground on a steep hillside. The nest was ma_e princi- 
pally of the male catkins of oaks. It contained three 
eggs on each occasion. Young birds, recently out of 
the nest and still in company of their parents, were 
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seen on the following dates: Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
June 16; Downy Woodpecker, June 16; Carolina 
Chickadee, May 29, June 16; Oven-bird, May 30, 
June 16; Louisiana Water-thrush, June 2.—CHaARLrs 
CLAGETT (compiler), JOAN CRISWELL, MORGAN GIL- 
BERT, CLARA SCHOENBAUER, ALLEN STICKLEY and 
HARRIET SUTTON (Audubon Society of the District 
of Columbia). 


16. MATURE AMERICAN ELM SWAMP 
FOREST.—Location: Three-sixteenths mile south of 
Salem, Ohio, and one-fourth mile east of Salem- 
Guilford road. Size: 15.8 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 4:299-300. The 
elms are continuing to die, opening up additional 
areas within the tract. Elms which were already dead 
at the beginning of the study have fallen. Buttonbush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) and Alder (Alnus sp.) 
are increasing in these areas. Coverage: May 20; 
June 11, 14, 21, 29; July 12, 24, 26; preliminary 
trips: March 8, 13, 15; April 23. Hours varied from 
7:10 a.m. to 3 p.m. and totaled 15 hours. Census: 
Swamp Sparrow, 9 (57); Catbird, 7 (44); Song 
Sparrow, 7 (44); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (38); Yellow 
Warbler, 5.5 (35); House Wren, 5 (32); Common 
Yellowthroat, 5 (32); Am. Robin, 4 (25); Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 3 (19); Eastern Wood 
Pewee. 3 (19); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (19); 
Cedar Waxwing, 3 (19); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (19); 
Tufted Titmouse, 2.5; Downy ‘Woodpecker, 2; 
Crested Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2; Cardinal, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1.5; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, +; 
Traill’s Flycatcher, +; Am. Crow, +; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, +; Am. Redstart, +. Total: 28 
species; 81 territorial males (513 per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Red-winged Blackbird, 38; Chimney Swift, 
25; Common Starling, 25; Brown Thrasher, 19; 
Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 19; Am. Woodcock, 13; 
Purple Martin, 13; Baltimore Oriole, 13; Eastern 
Towhee, 13; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; Eastern Kingbird, 
6; Barn Swallow, 6; Cerulean Warbler, 6; Bobolink, 
6; Field Sparrow, 6. Remarks: With the death of 
additional elms the nesting sites available for hole- 
nesting species are increasing. The increase in popu- 
lation density is the result of this and the opening 
up of portions of the interior of the tract. The nests 
of the Red-shouldered Hawk, Am. Crow, Traill’s 
Flycatchers, Yellow-breasted Chat, and Am. Redstart 
were outside the tract. The decrease in the number 
of nesting Traill’s Flycatchers cannot be explained, 
for the amount of territory favorable for them has 
increased. There is no habitat suitable for the nesting 
of the Yellow-breasted Chat, but those nesting just 
outside the tract found food for their young within 
it. The Chimney Swifts. Purple Martins, Barn Swal- 
lows, and Bobolink were noted flying over the area: 
the Eastern Kingbird alighted for a moment as it 
passed over. The Carolina Wren, listed as a visitor 
in the 1952 study, remained in the tract from July 
until March 8, then reappeared on August 13. Late 
July trips are necessary to determine territories of 
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Cedar Waxwings and Am. Goldfinches—WILLIAM 
C. BAKER, Salem, Ohio. 


17. SOUTHERN UPLAND OAK-PINE FOR- 
EST.—Location: Robins Air Force Base, Houston 
County, Georgia. Size: 20 acres (440 x 220 yards 
paced). Description of Area: An immature forest, 
composed primarily of Spanish Oak (Quercus fal- 
cata), with scattered Loblolly Pine (Pinus taeda) and 
Longleaf Pine (P. australis). One plot of 20,000 
square feet contained 12 trees over 12 inches DBH, 
including one Loblolly Pine, one Longleaf Pine, one 
Water Oak (Q. nigra), one Blackjack Oak (Q. mari- 
landica), and eight Spanish Oaks. On the same plot, 
19 trees between 6 and 12 inches DBH and 25 trees 
under 6 inches were counted. Most of these were 
oaks of the above species, with several Post Oaks (Q. 
stellata) and occasional White Oaks (Q. alba). Other 
small trees are American Holly (Ilex opaca), Flower- 
ing Dogwood (Cornus florida), and Hickory (Carya 
sp.). Scientific names follow Gray's Manual, 1950. 
This community is characteristic of upland aban- 
doned field succession in central Georgia. The study 
area is cut by a tar road about 5 yards wide near the 
north end, and a power-line clearing about 20 yards 
wide in the south part. Edge: Similar forest borders 
the study area to the north and along part of the 
west edge. The remainder of the west side of the 
tract is bordered by a bare area on which buildings 
are being constructed. The east and south sides are 
bordered by frequently-mowed meadows of short 
grass. The transition from the forest to the meadow 
is abrupt, with no forest-edge brush or tall grass. 
Topography: Elevation is about 300 feet. The area 
is level except for a hollow on the west edge of the 
woods. This hollow is apparently more mesophytic 
than the remainder of the tract, and supports a more 
dense stand of vegetation. Coverage: The study area 
was visited almost daily in late March and April in 
a migration study. Mapping of the singing males was 
done on April 9, 11, 16, and 24; May 9, 15, 21, and 
25; and June 3 and 25. Trips were all between 4 
and 8 a.m., and averaged about 2 hours per trip. 
In addition, I lived on the northeast corner of the 
area, and frequently listened at night for owls and 
goatsuckers. Census: Blue Jay, 5 (25); Cardinal, 
4 (20); Catbird, 3 (15); Brown Thrasher, 3 (15); 
Crested Flycatcher, Eps Eastern Wood Pewee, i Red- 
eyed Vireo, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1.5; Wood 
Thrush, 1.5; Bob-white, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Mockingbird, 1; Summer Tanager, 1. Total: 15 
species; 30 territorial males (150 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Mourning Dove, 8; Common Nighthawk, 
8; Chimney Swift, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 4. On 
three occasions, a Chuck-will’s-widow was heard call- 
ing on the area at night. Remarks: The Blue Jays 
seemed to show little defense of territories, and fre- 
quently banded together to feed or scream at occa- 
sional hawks flying nearby. Chickadees and doves may 
have nested in the study area, but were not noted regu- 


larly. A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers nested just 
north of the area in a large Spanish Oak with a 
dead top. Common Nighthawks and Chimney Swifts 
apparently nested on or in nearby buildings.— 
NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, JR., Qérs. 1505-A, Robins 
AFB, Ga. 


18. UPLAND PINE AND PINE-OAK WOOD- 
LAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles northeast of 
El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SWY4 SW, 
Sec. 2 T17S RiSW; averaging 100 yards north of 
old U. S. Highway 167. Size: 23.2 acres, about square 
with the northeast corner missing, to average around 
330 yards on a side. Area laid out with rope and 
compass. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes, 7:247 (1953). Note: Portions of the texts 
of studies 24 and 25 were interchanged in publishing. 
The entire last part beginning with the words, ‘‘cen- 
tral part,” line 20, column 2, page 247 of study 24 
and including the table on tree composition belongs 
in study 25 to follow the words, “approximately one 
acre in the north,” line 31, column 2, page 248 
Similarly the portion of study 25 replaced is the last 
portion of study 24 to follow the words, “and Pani- 
cum sp. dominant in,” line 20, column 2, page 247. 
Coverage: March 18, 22, 31; April 7, 15, 22; May 
i, 6, 10, 24; 02; 35,. 95, 16. 29, 25; Jame 2, 5. 
11, 17; July 25. One late morning and two late 
afternoons, others early morning. Total, 21 hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 7 (30); Pine Warbler, 5 
(22); Carolina Wren, 4.5 (19); Kentucky Warbler, 
4 (17); Cardinal, 4 (17); Blue Jay, 3 (13); Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 3 (13); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (13); 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 3 (13); Summer Tanager, 
3 (13); Downy Woodpecker, 2.5; Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 2.5; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Brown-headed 
Nuthatch, 2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Indigo Bunt- 
ing, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 1.5; Common Yellow- 
throat, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Wood 
Thrush, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Prairie Warbler, 1; 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Mockingbird, 0.5; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, +; Am. Robin, +. Total: 28 
species; 62.5 territorial males (269 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Brown Thrasher, 1; Hooded Warbler, 
1; Am. Redstart, 1; Blue Grosbeak, 1; Bob-white, 
+; Barred Owl, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, +. Flying over area: Tur- 
key Vulture; Black Vulture; Common Nighthawk; 
Chimney Swift; Purple Grackle (Bronzed). Re- 
marks: The Red-eyed Vireos were in the regions of 
the census area having considerable growth of de- 
ciduous trees. The Acadian Flycatchers were along 
the natural drainage valley with predominant growth 
of hardwoods. The one Prairie Warbler territory 
centered around persimmon trees in an open pine 
area. The felled treetops from thinning operations 
undoubtedly contributed to the high population of 
Carolina Wrens.—ARNOLD J. HOIBERG, Route 3, Box 
226. El Dorado, Ark. (See photographs page 344.) 
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Southern Oak-Pine Stream Bottomland. Looking downward from Highest Point in Area. 
Pines with Understory of Sassafras, Azalea, Dogwood, and Indian Cherry. Photograph by 
Mrs. A. J. Hoiberg. 


Southern Oak-Pine Stream Bottomland. View Across Wet Weather Slough to Largest Opening 
Left after Logging Along Creek. Overgrown with Blackberry, Common Elder and Sweet Gum. 
Photograph by Mrs. A. J. Hoiberg. 








19. SOUTHERN OAK-PINE STREAM BOT- 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
NE of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. NE14 
SEY4 Sec. 3 T17S R15W. Size: 19.9 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 7:248 
(1953) and note correcting transposition in preceding 
census No. 18. Coverage: March 22, 29; April 5, 
M4; 48,26; May 3,.5, Sy 26,. 17,23, 90; Juee 6, 13, 
20; July 23, 28. Three late morning, one late after- 
noon, others early morning. Total, 33 hours. Census: 
Red-eyed Vireo, 14.5 (73); Am. Redstart, 7 (35); 
Kentucky Warbler, 6.5 (33); Acadian Flycatcher, 
5.5 (28); Carolina Wren, 5 (25); Hooded War- 
bler, 5 (25); Cardinal, 5 (25); Carolina Chickadee, 
4.5 (23); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 4.5 (23); White- 
eyed Vireo, 4 (20); Parula Warbler, 4 (20); Tufted 
Titmouse, 3.5 (18); Eastern Wood Pewee, 3.5 (18); 
Wood Thrush, 3.5 (18); Yellow-throated Vireo, 
3.5 (18); Prothonotary Warbler, 3.5 (18); Louisi- 
ana Water-thrush, 3 (15); Summer Tanager, 3 (15); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2.5; Yellow-throated Warbler, 
2.5; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Pine War- 
bler, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1.5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 1; Black and 
White Warbler, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 0.5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
0.5; Barred Owl, 0.5; Red-shouldered Hawk, +. 
Total: 32 species; 106 territorial males (533 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Catbird, 2; Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Screech 
Owl, +; Horned Owl, +; Bob-white, +; Belted 
Kingfisher, +; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, +; 
Yellow-breasted Chat, +; Blue Grosbeak, +. Flying 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Turkey 
Vulture, Black Vulture, Common Nighthawk, Chim- 
ney Swift, Am. Crow. Remarks: The Kentucky 
Warblers were concentrated in the areas with con- 
siderable young tree reproduction and shrub concen- 
trations. The Yellow-throated Warblers selected the 
more open areas as did the Eastern Wood Pewees. The 
Yellowthroat was found only in the one area with- 
out mature tree canopy which had become densely 
overgrown with blackberry, Common Elder and 
young Sweet Gum. The White-eyed Vireos were in 
the areas of heavy undergrowth, chiefly along the 


over area: 


creek forming the western boundary. The Prothono-* 


tary Warblers were in the areas along the creek and 
near the permanent slough in the southern part of 
the area. The Pine Warblers were at the eastern 
boundary with the highest concentration of pine trees. 
The Black and White Warbler was first noted in the 
swampy area on May 16th and was still present on 
June 20th. This area, because of removal of trees, 
showed more variation in habitat than the area bor- 
dering on the south censused in 1951 and 52 
[Audubon Field Notes, 6:310 (1952)]. The higher 
population of the present census, 31% above the 
average for the 1951 and 52 census, seems, from the 
species involved, to be related mainly to the removal 
of trees. There could be some concentration because 
woodland winter to the 
new road right-of-way to the south of the area. In- 
creases of 50% and over were found in the following 


of loss of this area last 
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species (expressed as territorial males per 100 acres, 
the first value being the average of the 1951-52 re. 
sults): Am. Redstart, 15 to 35; Kentucky Warbler, 17 
to 33; Summer Tanager, 10 to 15; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 8 to 18; Carolina Chickadee, 9 to 23; Yellow- 
throated Warbler, 2 to 11; White-eyed Vireo, 4 to 
20. Not found as territorial males in the 1951 and 
52 studies were the Brown-headed Nuthatch, Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, and Black and White Warbler. 
Weather (CAA station at El Dorado): Rainfall was 
above normal during March, April and especially the 
first part of May, the creek flooding varying amounts 
4 times during this period. From the 19th of May on 
a severe drought occurred with no rainfall for over 
50 days. Temperatures were above normal for March 
(+5.6° F.), and May (+0.8° F.) and below for 
April (-3.4° F). Mrs. A. J. Hoiberg and son John 
A. each assisted on two coverages.—ARNOLD J. 
HoIBERG, Box 226, El Dorado, Ark. (See page 345.) 


20. UPLAND CONIFEROUS-HARDWOOD 
FOREST.—Location: 4 miles north of Ewen, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Size: 30 acres (rec- 
tangular, 348 x 418 taped). Description of Area: 
Cut-over and burned-over former White Pine forest, 
growing up to Balsam Fir and hardwoods. Forest 
crown open with a thick substratum of shrubs and 
saplings, the shrubs mostly Speckled Alder (Alnus 
incana) and Beaked Hazelnut (Corjlus rostrata). 
Trees average 25 feet in height and 5 inches DBH. 
Species of dominant trees in order of decreasing 
abundance: Balsam Fir (Adbses balsamea), Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), American Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides), Canoe Birch (Betula alba), Black Ash 
(Fraxinus nigra). Scattered Sugar Maple, Red Oak, 
White Pine, American Elm, Ironwood, Linden and 
Arbor Vitae also grow in the area. Scientific names 
of plants taken from Field Book of American Trees 
and Shrubs by F. Schuyler Mathews. Edge: 100 feet 
from western edge the tract bounded by unused dirt 
road beyond which lies similar forest; bounded on 
north and east by similar forest; on south by similar 
forest and the open field of a homestead with an in- 
termittent creek. A Black Ash marsh in the north- 
east corner—roughly 5 acres of the total area—also 
constitutes an edge. Topography: Fairly level up- 
land; elevation 1125 feet. Coverage: May 10, 14, 
19. 21,,22,, 26;. 29, 30; June 4, -5;. 7, 10,. 15, 19; 28. 
Hours varied from 5:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. and totaled 
4914, man-hours. Census: Oven-bird, 13 (40); 
White-throated Sparrow, 9.5 (29); Nashville War- 
bler, 8 (25); Black and White Warbler, 6 (19); 
Magnolia Warbler, 5 (16); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
5 (16); Canada Warbler, 3.5 (11); Red-eyed Vireo, 
3.5 (11); Olive-backed Thrush, 3 (9); Ruffed 
Grouse, 2.5; Black-capped Chickadee, 2.5; Blue Jay, 
2; Veery, 2; Song Sparrow, 1.5; Crested Flycatcher, 
1; Am. Woodcock, 1; Common Yellowthroat, 1; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Am. 
Robin, +. Total: 20 species; 72 territorial 
(240 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Brown-headed 
Cowbird, Am. Goldfinch, Am. Crow, Common Raven, 
Sparrow Hawk, House Wren, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Yellow-shafted Flicker. Remarks: The 
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heavily logged of White Pine around 1900, and 
several destructive forest fires passed over it since that 
time, the last in the middle Twenties. The area was 
logged for Balsam Fir between 1935 and 1942, and 
considerable cordwood has also been cut from 1935 
to the present year. In the fall of 1952 the northeast 
corner of the area was selectively logged for Black 
Ash lumber, some 30 mature trees being taken. The 
area is unpastured.—ARTHUR L. PETERS, Ewen, Mich. 


21. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Ill. Size: 55 acres of forest plus 
1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See Audu- 
bon Field Notes, 2:232-233. Coverage: March 28; 
April 17, 25; May 23, 30; June 5, 12, 23; July 21. 
Total man-hours, 35. ihe density of forest-interior 
birds has been calculated as number of territorial 
males per 100 acres, the density of forest-edge birds 
as number per mile. Census, Forest-interior Species: 
House Wren, 30 (55); Eastern Wood Pewee, 19 
(35); Indigo Bunting, 18 (33); Red-eyed Vireo, 
13. (24); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 6 tii: Downy 
Woodpecker, 3 (5); Crested Flycatcher, 3 (5); 
Screech Owl, 1 (2); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (2); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Acadian Flycatcher, 1 
(2); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (2); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1 (2); Wood Thrush, 1 (2); Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 1 (2). Census, Forest-edge Species: Com- 
mon Starling, 20 (16); Common Yellowthroat, 4 
(3); Cardinal, 4 (3); Brown-headed Cowbird, 3+ 
(2); Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Yellow-shafted 
‘licker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Robin, 1; 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; House Sparrow, 1; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 
1; Song Sparrow, 1. Totals: 15 species in the forest- 
interior with 100 territorial males (182 males per 
100 acres); 17 species on the forest-edge with 48 
territorial males (38 males per mile). Visitors, 
Forest-interior Species: Horned Owl, Carolina 
Wren, Scarlet Tanager. Visitors, Forest-edge 
Species: Red-tailed Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Eastern Kingbird, Traill’s Flycatcher, Am. Crow, 
Eastern Towhee, Dickcissel, Field Sparrow.—sS. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, DOUGLAS JAMES, and CHARLES 
WEISE. Vivarium Building, Champaign, II. 


22. ELM-COTTON WOOD-OAK RIVER- 
BORDER WOODLANDS.—Location: 5.2 miles 
east of Eastern Avenue in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Size: About 75 acres (irregular size determined by 
fence boundaries and river). Description of Area: 
Three large heavily-wooded areas surrounded by areas 
of lighter density; good concentrations of under- 
growth in all places except western area above 
bridge. Tract also contained about fifteen or twenty 
acres of pasture land which was not included in the 
census area; trees average about 35 or 40 feet in 
height and about one foot DBH; 60% American 
Elm (Ulmus americana), 15% Eastern Cottonwood 
(Populus delto:ides), 15% Bur Oak (Quercus macro- 
carpa), 7% Black Willow (Salix nigra), 3% North- 
ern Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa). Scientific names of 


plants taken from “Trees, Yearbook of Agriculture 
1949." Edge: Tract narrowly bordered on all sides 
by similar territory. Topography: Flat, no hills; 
elevation 1400 feet. Coverage: May 10, 11, 13, 16, 
17, 23, 24, 30; June 12, 21, 28; August 12, 18. 
Hours varied from 6:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., totaling 44 
man-hours. Census: Carolina Chickadee, 4 (5); 
Cardinal, 4 (5); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (4); Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Bell’s Vireo, 2; 
Indigo Bunting, 1.5; Green Heron, 1; Spotted Sand- 
piper, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 
1: Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 
1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 1; Lark Sparrow, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
0.5; Red-shouldered Hawk, +. Total: 21 species, 
33 territorial males (44 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number per 100 acres): Snowy 
Egret, 8; Baltimore Oriole, 4; Am. Crow, 3; Blue 
Jay, 2; Orchard Oriole, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Eastern 
Kingbird, 1; Blue Grosbeak, 1. Remarks: The main 
woodpecker population was concentrated in the north 
area in a large grove of dead trees. The occurrence 
of the three or four water birds, while not impera- 
tive in this count, seemed of enough importance to 
be included. The drought and abnormal heat ex- 
plains the somewhat sparse coverage during the month 
of June.—PuHitip GRIFFING (compiler), Davin 
CLARK, JOHN MONTGOMERY, JONATHAN BURCH 
(Auchincloss Bird Club of Casady School), Obkla- 
homa City, Okla. 


23. JUNIPER-OAK WOODS ON LIMESTONE 
HILLS.—Location: Northwestern Austin, Texas 
(within the city limits, west of the southern end of 
Ridge Oak Drive). Size: About 37.3 acres, by pacing 
and triangulation. Description of Area: Watershed 
of small creek flowing west from steep limestone 
hills, elevation 600 to 800 feet; dominant woody 
vegetation largely Mountain Cedar (Juniperus mexi- 
cana), Texas Spanish Oak (Quercus texana), and 
White Oak Shinnery (Quercus breviloba). (For a 
slightly more extended discussion of the plants see 
Audubon Field Notes, 6 (6):323). Edge: Bounded 
on all sides by somewhat similar growth, as stated 
last year, but there are and were two factors that 
modify this ideal situation. The first of these is the 
trail (the width of an automobile) near the eastern 
and northern boundaries of the census tract. Ap- 
parently even more important as an edge is a cleared 
area over an underground reservoir located at one 
point along the eastern boundary of the tract. Cov- 
erage: March 28, 29, 31; April 4, 11, 12, 18, 23, 
25, 26; May 2, 3, 6, 17, 23, 24; June 9, 11, 20; 
July 4 (very brief), 10, 16 (diurnal visits); March 
26, May 19, August 13 (nocturnal); hours varied 
from 5:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. (most frequent time of 
census was daylight hours of early morning) and 
totaled 9414 man-hours. Census: Cardinal, 8.5 (23); 
Golden-cheeked Warbler, 6.5 (17); White-eyed 
Vireo, 4 (11); Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 4 (11); 
Mourning Dove, 4 (11); Bewick’s Wren, 3 (8); 
Black and White Warbler, 3 (8); Brown-headed 
Cowbird (average of 7 individuals per 100 acres, in- 
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cluding breeders and visitors); Yellow-breasted 
Chat, 2.5; Carolina Wren, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Painted Bunting, 1.5; 
Summer Tanager, 1; Chuck-will’s-widow, 1; Mock- 
ingbird, +. Total: 16 species; 45 territorial males 
(121 males per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): Chim- 
ney Swift, 4; Turkey Vulture, 3; Black-crested Tit- 
mouse, 3; House Finch, 3; Lesser Goldfinch (Arkan- 
sas), 3; Black-chinned Hummingbird, 2; Blue Jay, 
2; Black Vulture, 1; Boat-tailed Grackle, 1. Oc- 
casional Visitors (total number recorded on tract 
during census period): Flycatcher, 4 
(one of these was perhaps a late migrant); Black- 
capped Vireo, 4 (one of these was probably a mi- 
grant); Purple Martin, 3 (plus another just off 
tract); Common Nighthawk, 3; Road-runner, 2; 
Ladder-backed Woodpecker, 2; Am. Crow, 2; Crested 
Flycatcher, 2; Orchard Oriole, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Screech Owl, 1; Bob-white, 1; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Cliff Swallow, 1; Gafion Wren, 1; Parula 
Warbler, 1; Lark Sparrow, 2 (just off tract). Re- 
marks: We chose our census area out of several 
habitats available to us chiefly because it represents 
a relict stand of good Golden-cheeked Warbler nest- 
ing habitat. The tract is very close to a thriving resi- 
dential district and will probably be rendered unfit 
for Golden-cheeks in the near future. The number 
of occupied Golden-cheeked Warbler territories (6.5) 
remained the same this year as last. Participants, all 
of whom were very active, are listed in alphabetical 
order.—MARSHALL C. JOHNSTON, EDGAR B. KINCAID 
(compiler), ADA MARIE WEBSTER, FRED S. WEBSTER, 
Austin, Texas. 


Scissor-tailed 


24. UPLAND DECIDUOUS OAK FOREST.— 
Location: 2 miles southwest of College Station, 
Brazos County, Texas. Size: 20 acres (square, 930 x 
930 feet, measured). Description of Area: Forest 
crown rather open (canopy coverage on a 600-foot 
line transect, 66 per cent) trees average about 11 
inches DBH and 30 feet in height; 76% Post Oak 
(Quercus stellata), 12% Blackjack Oak (Q. mari- 
landica), 9% American Elm (Ulmus americana), 3% 
False Buckthorn (Bumelia lanuginosa); shrub layer 
discontinuous, averaging about 6 feet in height, chiefly 
Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria), Greenbrier (Smilax bona- 
nox), Winged Elm (Ulmus alata), and French Mul- 
berry (Callicarpa americana). Scientific names of 
plants from Gray's Manual. This association is a 
characteristic one for considerable areas of eastern 
Texas. Edge: Tract bordered on all sides by similar 
forest (open fields lie about 100 feet to the north 
of part of the north boundary). Tract bisected by a 
narrow road and cut by a shallow gully (canopy not 
broken). Topography: Level; elevation about 350 
feet. Coverage: March 12, 14, 27; April 1, 6, 10, 
17, 25, 27; May 1. 6, 8, 20, 22, 27; additional noc- 
turnal visits on May 22 and 28. Visits principally 
for 2-hour periods during early morning, totaling 
42 man-hours. Census: Cardinal, 9+ (45+); Tufted 
Titmouse, 7+ (35+); Carolina Chickadee, 7 (35); 
White-eyed Vireo, 5 (25); Chuck-will’s-widow, 3 
(15); Mourning Dove, 2.5; Black and White War- 
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bler, 2+; Carolina Wren, 1.5; Crested Flycatcher, 
1+; Blue Jay, 1+; Downy Woodpecker, 0.5. Total: 
11 species; 39.5 territorial males (197.5 males per 
100 acres). Frequent Visitors: Am. Crow, Tur- 
key Vulture, Brown-headed Cowbird. Occasional 
Visitors: Black Vulture, Bob-white, Road-runner, 
Barred Owl, Common Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Purple Martin, Summer Tanager, 
Painted Bunting, Indigo Bunting. Remarks: Blue. 
gray Gnatcatchers were present on March 12 and 14 
and two pairs were seen simultaneously on April 10. 
These apparently paired birds must have been tran- 
sients, for this species was not seen again during the 
spring—KEITH L. Drxon, Epwin' H. Cooper, 
ROBERT J. DRAWE, JR., and CHARLES E. Gray, De- 
partment of Wildlife Management, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station. Tex. 


25. MESQUITE FOREST.—Location: 1/, mile 
east (and slightly north) of Garfield Station of 
Rancho Pipe Line System, which is 4.7 miles via 
county road SE of Garfield. Garfield, a village lo- 
cated on State Highway 71, is by road 14 miles SE 
of the Capitol Building in Austin, Texas. Size: 15 
acres (rectangular, 330 N-S by 220 E-W yards paced). 
Description of Area: A flat, poorly-drained tract of 
dark clay loam soil; elevation approximately 444 feet; 
dominant tree throughout is Mesquite (Prosopis 
glandulosa). Mesquites average about 15 feet tall, 
and DBH ranges from about 1 inch to 2 feet (one 
tree); average distance between trees is about 25 
feet. Clustered about the bases of many of the trees 
are the following shrubs: Agarita or Texas Barberry 
(Berberis trifoliolata), average height 4 feet; Chapote 
or Mexican Persimmon (Diospyros texana), average 
8 feet; Texas Lote (Zizyphus obtusifolia), 6 feet; 
and Tasajillo or Rat-tailed Cactus (Opuntia lepto- 
caulis), 3 feet. Scattered about the plot and usually 
not associated with the Mesquites are the following 
small trees: 7 Hackberries (Celts sp.), most of which 
are in very poor condition and one is dead—cause 
unknown but likely suspects are insufficient moisture 
during the past three years, a very heavy infestation 
of leaf galls this year, and the additional drain of a 
large berry crop; 4 Cedar Elms (U/mus crassifolia); 
and 3 Prickly Ashes (Xanthoxylum Clava-Herculis). 
Overwhelmingly dominant ground cover this year is 
Broomweed (Amphiachyris dracunculoides). Beneath 
the Broomweeds there is in many places a 2-3 inch 
turf of Texas Needle Grass (Stipa leucotricha). The 
grass has, however, been so closely cropped by cattle 
and so shaded by the 21/4 feet high Broomweeds that 
it doesn't appear to be seeding this year, as it did 
heavily in 1952. Scientific nomenclature follows that 
of Dr. B. C. Tharp, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Edge: Bounded on all sides by 
similar vegetation. The presence of a water hole one- 
tenth mile west of the west boundary likely accounts 
for the Carolina Wren visitors, some of the Mourn- 
ing Dove visitors, and at least 4 of the cowbirds. 
Forty yards from the southern boundary is a county 
road, which is wide enough to allow an automobile 
to pass another with ease. Across the road the vege- 
tation is remarkably different from that on the plot 
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and vicinity: the Mesquites have been replaced by 
an almost pure stand of Cedar Elm, apparently be- 
cause the ground is low and often too wet for 
Mesquites. This grove and other similar ones to the 
south and east are a favorite haunt of Barred Owls 
and Tufted Titmice. Coverage: April 5; May 3, 17, 
31; June 7, 28; July 5; August 23 (diurnal visits) ; 
September 12 (nocturnal visit) ; daylight census hours 
varied from 5:45 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.; night visit was 
from 9:30 to 10; total hours, slightly over 7. Census: 
Bewick’s Wren, 6.5 (43); Cardinal, 4.5 (30); 
Painted Bunting, 3.5 (23); Verdin, 3 (20); Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 3 (20); Mockingbird, 2+; Lark 
Sparrow, 2; Mourning Dove, 2; Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, 1.5. Total: 9 species; 28 territorial males (187 
males per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Carolina 
Chickadee, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Ground Dove, 5: 
Turkey Vulture, 5; Mourning Dove 4; Dickcissel, 4; 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 4. (In 1952 I saw a large 
brood of Carolina Chickadees on the census plot; in 
1951 a pair of Tufted Titmice nested in a hole in a 
Mesquite trunk just off the area.) Other Visitors 
(total number recorded on plot during the census 
period): Common Nighthawk, 3; Harris’s Hawk, 2; 
Black Vulture, 2; Bob-white, 2; Carolina Wren, 2 
(large family group seen on plot last year) ; Ladder- 
backed Woodpecker, 2; Road-runner, 1. Recorded a 
few feet off limits: Orchard Oriole, 1; Bullock's 
Oriole, 1; a few yards off: Am. Crow, 9; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1. 
Remarks: Although the Mesquite census plot is lo- 
cated on what is called the Blackland Prairie or simply 
Blackland Region of Texas on most soil and vegeta- 
tion maps, its dominant vegetation is typical of large 
sections in the big area of southern Texas variously 
known as the Brush Country, Mesquite-Chaparral, 
and Tamaulipan Biotic Province. Likewise, all of the 
species found to have territories on the plot this year 
are very common Brush Country birds. Two species 
appear to reach their distributional limits, one its 
eastern limit and the other its western, on the census 
plot and surroundings. The first of these, the Verdin, 
occurs rather commonly in the Mesquites of the 15- 
acre census plot (3 territories, 20 per 100 acres, this 
year, and 1+ territories indicated by census in 1952). 
The barrier preventing the eastward spread of the 
species seems to be the extensive Post Oak woods 
that begin 2 miles east of the plot. These woods 
probably contain neither food nor nesting material 
suitable for this bird. All of the Verdin nests I have 
examined (about 25) were constructed on the out- 
side of twigs from chaparral plants. The plot with 
its immediate surroundings is the westernmost lo- 
cality where all of the titmice I have seen (about 20) 
appear to be pure blooded Tufted (Parus bicolor). 
West of the tract, the Mesquite forest (broken by 
occasional fields, mostly untilled) extends for three 
miles, until largely ended by extensive cultivated 
helds. These fields continue for 214 miles until the 
bottomland Pecan (Hicoria pecan)—Cedar Elm 
(Ulmus crassifolia) forest fringing Onion Creek is 
reached. In the Mesquite trees west of the census 
plot, which average shorter than those within it, 


probably because here they grow on somewhat hilly 
ground, titmice appear to be uncommon and most of 
those I have seen (about 10) appear to be midway 
between Parus bicolor and the Black-crested (Paru: 
atricristatus). In the Hicoria-Ulmus woods titmice 
are more numerous, and those I have watched (about 
15) appear closer to africristatus than to bicolor 
Seven and one-half miles farther west (southern city 
limits of Austin) nearly all of the adult titmice have 
black or blackish crests, though most individuals have 
the forehead tinged with rusty brownish, a character 
supposed by some to indicate Tufted influence. Some 
of the nests found on the plot presented interesting 
features. On June 7, I found a Painted Bunting nest 
(contents 3 eggs and a newly hatched youngster) that 
was built in an Opuntia leptocaulis (plant, unlike 
nearly all the other individuals on plot, not growing 
under a Mesquite). Since this species of cactus ex- 
tends out to western Texas, this nesting occurrence 
may throw some light on the problem of how the 
Painted Bunting, in many localities an inhabitant of 
rank vegetation induced by plentiful moisture, was 
able to colonize successfully arid lands in western 
Texas. A Dickcissel nest in the roadside “edge” off 
the SW corner of the tract contained five eggs, which 
is the highest number for an average clutch (3-5). 
Since the nest was located fairly near the southern 
geographical breeding limit of the species, I was in- 
terested to see that this individual did not conform 
to the “rule” of some Passeriformes (Old World 
Robin, Erithacus rubecula, for example) that the 
northern breeders tend to lay more eggs per clutch 
than the southern nesters. On September 15, 30 feet 
from the northwest corner of the plot, I flushed a 
Mourning Dove from its nest containing 2 eggs. 
While I was looking at the eggs, I could hear dove 
shooters in the distance—EpGaAR B. KINCAID, Austin, 
Texas. 





26. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST.— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Denver 
Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 15 
miles west of Denver, on the north slope of Genesee 
Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: A 
90-year-old, medium-heavy stand of Douglas Fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), with about 10% of Lodge- 
pole Pine (Pinus contorta) and Ponderosa Pine 
(Pinus ponderosa). Described in Audubon Field 
Notes. 5:315 and 6:232. Coverage: May 28; June 
13, 21, 28; July 4. Hours between 7 and 11:30 a.m., 
totaled 6. Census: Audubon’s Warbler, 2.5; Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1.5; Gray- 
headed Junco, 1.5; Pygmy Nuthatch, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Pine 
Siskin, 1; Western Flycatcher, 0.5; Western Tanager, 
0.5; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Am. Magpie, +. Total: 
13 species; 13.5 territorial males (68 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of summer resi- 
dent individuals per 100 acres): Pine Siskin, 10; 
Am. Magpie, 2; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 1; Red 
Crossbill, 1. Remarks: The occurrence of a nest of 
the Pygmy Nuthatch well inside this area and 500 
feet from the Ponderosa Pine forest was most un- 
usual. This species was seen in the Douglas Fir only 
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when flushed from the nest or when entering the 
area from the Ponderosa Pine. The only other nest 
found was one of the Mountain Chickadee with young 
about to fledge, June 28. A Bobcat (Lynx rufus) was 
seen June 28, scolded and pursued by several mag- 
pies.—DONALD M. THATCHER, 2916 Perry St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 7 


27. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOREST. 
—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of the Den- 
ver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 
15 miles west of Denver, on the north slope of 
Genesee Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: A generally pure stand of Lodgepole Pine 
(Pinus contorta) of medium density, aged 90 years, 
with small amount of Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia) and Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa). De- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes, 5:315 and 6:231. 
Coverage: May 28; June 13, 21. 24, 28, 30; July 
4. Hours between 7 and 11:30 a.m., totaled 814. 
Census: Audubon’s Warbler, 4 (20); Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 3 (15); Gray-headed Junco, 3 (15); Moun- 
tain Chickadee, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Am. Magpie, +; 
Am. Crow, +. Total: 9 species; 15 territorial males 
(75 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number 
of summer resident individuals per 100 acres): Wail- 
liamson’s Sapsucker, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Pine Siskin, 
2; Red Crossbill, 2; Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Western Flycatcher, 1; War- 
bling Vireo, 1; Virginia's Warbler, 1. Remarks: The 
Brown Creeper built a new nest in the location of 
the one used in 1951, which had entirely disappeared 
in 1952, but did not use it. A new nest with young 
was found June 28, 500 feet from the other, and at 
a height of five feet. A Pygmy Nuthatch nest a few 
feet inside this area was not included in the count 
because the birds apparently fed entirely outside, in 
the Ponderosa Pines. The White-breasted Nuthatch, 
however, nested outside, 50 feet from the Pygmy 
Nuthatch, but fed mostly in the Lodgepole Pine. A 
pair of Western Bluebirds nesting three feet above 
the White-breasted Nuthatches in the same 8-inch 
Douglas Fir apparently fed entirely in the Ponderosa 
Pines. The increase of Ruby-crowned Kinglets from 
one male (or pair) in 1952 to three this year (and 
from 2 to 414 in both this and the adjoining Douglas 
Fir habitats) is noteworthy—DONALD M. THATCHER, 
2916 Perry St., Denver, Colo. 


28. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: Mountain Park 


of the Denver Mouiiain Parks, in Jefferson County, 


In Genesee 


Colorado, 17 miles west of Denver. Size: 67 acres. 
Description of Area: A nearly pure all-aged stand 
of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa); 50 acres of 
thinly-stocked, dry, south and southwest slope and 
17 acres of better-stocked north and northeast slope. 
Described in Audubon Field Notes, 6: 230 and 311. 
Coverage: March 27, 29; May 9, 17, 28, 31; June 
7, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27,.28; July 5, 14, 14, Hours 
between 6 a.m. and 12:30 p.m., totaled about 40. 


(Also eight trips, Dec. 26 through March 15, for 
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North South Entire 
Slope Slope Area 
17 acres 50 acres G7 acres 
Pygmy Nuthatch a> (21 7 (14) 10.5 (16) 
Gray-headed Junco 2 6.5 (135) 8.5 (13) 
Audubon’s Warbler >. (21 1.5 5 (8) 
Mountain Chickadee 2 2.5 4.5 (7) 
Am. Robin 0.5 2.5 3 $) 
Chipping Sparrow 0 2: Pe 
Western Wood Pewee 0 2 2 
Violet-green Swallow 0.5 Be 2 
Sreller’s Jay 0 2 2 
Western Bluebird 0.5 ee 2 
Solitary Vireo 0 2 2 
Western Tanager 0 2 2 
Pine Siskin 0 2 ? 
Williamson's Sapsucker 0 1.5 LS 
Western Flycatcher 0.5 ] 1.5 
Common Nighthawk 0 ] ] 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird 0 ] ] 
Hairy Woodpecker 0 l 1 
White-breasted Nuthatch 0.5 0.5 l 
House Wren 0 ] 1 
Hermit Thrush ] 0 ] 
Townsend's Solitaire 0.5 0.5 ] 
Virginia's Warbler l 0 1 
Red Crossbill 0 l ] 
Cassin’s Finch 0 0.5 0.5 
Green-tailed Towhee 0 0.5 0.5 
Blue Grouse 0 4 
Toral no. of species 12 25 27 
No. territorial males 16 +5 61 
No. males per 100 acres 96 90 92 








winter population study 
nesting. ) 

Visitors (average number of summer resident indi- 
viduals per 100 acres; all except Pine Siskins con- 
fined to south slope habitat): Band-tailed Pigeon, 1; 
Mourning Dove, 1; Williamson's Sapsucker, 1; Soli- 
tary Vireo, 1; Pine Siskin, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; 
Red Crossbill, 1; Am. Magpie, 0.5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 0.5; Hermit Thrush, 0.5; Olive-sided Fly- 
Remarks: probable breeding 
activity was the singing of a Pine Siskin, Feb. 1, at 
a spot where one or two siskins were seen regularly 


and possible Red Crossbill 


catcher, +. Earliest 


until June 19. Earliest nesting activity was noted on 
March 27, when a Pygmy Nuthatch started excava- 
tion in a large. partly dead pine; the bird was still 
working well inside the tree, May 9. The first Red 
Crossbills were seen on May 31 and their first sing- 
ing was June 21, in contrast to the preceding breeding 
season, when nesting was started in December and 
singing was first noted on Jan. 13. No crossbill nest 
was found here, but a pair was found building, July 
8, within half a mile of this area (L.B.). Night- 
hawks were flushed June 14, 18 and 20 within a 
small area; too much attention may account for their 
apparent failure to nest there. The male Cassin’s 
Finch was in brown (presumably first-year) plumage. 
The Blue Grouse, a female with four chicks, was 
first observed on this area or within two miles by 
these observers and most likely nested well outside. 
Band-tailed observed on four trips, 
May 17 to June 18, always passing through and out 
of the area; this species has been very unusual lo- 
cally. Nests were found for territories entirely or 
partly within the area as follows: Pygmy Nuthatch, 
6 (two in same cavities as in 1952); Mountain 
Chickadee, 4; Williamson's Sapsucker, 2 (one out- 
side); Violet-green Swallow, 2; Western Bluebird, 
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2: White-breasted Nuthatch. 1 (same cavity as 
1952); Townsend’s Solitaire, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1. 
Two of the chickadees’ nests were the same as 1952, 
another was in a cavity occupied in 1952 by William- 
son’s Sapsucker, and one was in a vertically-opening, 
6-inch-deep hole in a roadside clay bank and con- 
sisted almost entirely of rabbit fur. Seven new breed- 
ing species were added to the 21 in the area in 
1952, with loss of only one (Red-tailed Hawk). 
Eight species increased and five decreased, with a 
net gain in numbers for the 1952 species alone of 


l 5] aA + 


~ and for all species of 24%. The Pygmy Nut- 
hatch increased 759% over its 1952 population (from 
6 to 10.5 pairs) —-LANG BaILy, PHYLLIS CASWELL, 
SADIE MORRISON, Bess PHELAN, DONALD M. 
THATCHER (compiler, Colorado Bird Club). 


29. COASTAL CLOSED-CONE PINE FOREST. 
—Location: Approximately 2 miles northwest of 
Inverness, Marin County, California, just east of the 
north-south highway to Tomales Point. Size: 25.0 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes. 6:312-314. Coverage: May 17, 24, 28; June 
{, 12. Hours varied from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. and totaled 
about 30. Total hours as given pertain only to the 
5 complete coverages (made along lines 100 feet 
apart); actually, some time was given to general 
censusing on 7 days in April, 12 in May, 15 in June, 
and 4 in July, but most of the time was taken up 
with studies of the Pygmy Nuthatch. Census: Oregon 
Junco, 9 (36): Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 7 F25e: 
Song Sparrow, 6.5 (26); Pygmy Nuthatch, 6 (24); 
Brown Creeper, 5 (20); Bewick’s Wren, 4.5 (18); 
White-crowned Sparrow, 4.5 (18); Western Flycatch- 
er, 4 (16); Black-capped Warbler, 4 (16); Hutton’s 
Vireo, 3.5 (14); Spotted Towhee, 3 (12); Allen’s 
Hummingbird, 2.5; Steller’s Jay, 2.5; Wren-tit, 2.5; 
Purple Finch, 2.5; Pine Siskin, 2.5; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Violet-green Swallow, 2; House Finch, 
2; California Quail, 1.5; Am. Robin, 1.5; Western 
Bluebird, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Scrub Jay, 0.5. 
Total: 24 species; 81 territorial males (324 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors: (1) Regular or frequent. 
Turkey Vulture (overhead), Red-tailed Hawk, Band- 
tailed Pigeon, Horned Owl, Red-shafted Flicker, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Common Raven (overhead, in 
flight between ocean and Tomales Bay), Bushtit, 
Chipping Sparrow. (2) Irregular or infrequent. 
Cooper's Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Mourning Dove, 
Downy Woodpecker, Rough-winged Swallow, Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, Olive-backed Thrush, Brewer's 
Blackbird (flock overhead), Brown Towhee. Re. 
marks: The five most abundant species, as indicated 
by three-year averages, are: Oregon Junco, 8.5 (34); 
Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 8.5 (34); Pygmy Nut- 
hatch, 6.0 (24); Bewick’s Wren, 5.8 (23); Song 
Sparrow, 4.7 (19). Among the species nesting in 
trees (living or dead), several show decreases as 
compared with previous years; notable are Chestnut- 
backed Chickadees (7 territorial males, or pairs, with 
a 9.25 average for 1951-52) and Hairy Wood- 
peckers (2 pairs, with a 4.5 average for 1951-52). 
Other pine nesters, as the Brown Creeper, Western 
Flycatcher, and House Finch, equal or exceed densi- 
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ties for the two previous seasons. Shrub-to-ground 
nesting birds, comprising slightly over one-third of 
the total nesting species (which numbered 31 in the 
three years), are responsible for the most significant 
increases, thus: Song Sparrow, 3—4.5—6.5 pairs (in 
1951-52-53, respectively); White-crowned Sparrow, 
0.5—3—4.5; Spotted Towhee, 1—2—3; Allen's 
Hummingbird, 0.5—0.5—2.5. Similarly, Wren-tits 
and California Quail, mere visitors in 1951, were 
represented by 2:5 and 1.5 pairs, respectively, in 
1953. Shrub- or ground-nesting species showing de- 
creases are the Bewick’s Wren (4.5, with a 6.5 
average for 1951-52) and Brown Towhee (an ir- 
regular visitor, with a previous average of 2.75). If 
total-density figures for 1953 are compared with 
averages for the preceding years, the tree-nesting 
species, taken as a group, show a net loss of about 
3 pairs (7 per cent of the averaged total for 1951- 
52), whereas the shrub-to-ground nesters show a net 
gain of about 10 pairs (34 per cent of the averaged 
total for 1951-52). The increase in density of the 
latter group is related, and is perhaps largely due, 
to the fact that a considerable number of pines were 
uprooted and felled by strong winds in the early 
spring of 1952, this resulting in local reduction of 
shade and accumulation of logs, dead crowns, and 
associated litter. As indicated above, increases in 
Song and White-crowned Sparrows were evident even 
in 1952. Two uncommon species, the Saw-whet Owl 
and Golden-crowned Kinglet, were recorded in one 
or both previous years but not in 1953. The Olive- 
sided Flycatcher and Chipping Sparrow were repre- 
sented in 1953 only by single males without mates 
or permanent territories; hence they are not listed 
among the breeding or territory-holding species. 
Twelve of the 14 adult Pygmy Nuthatches whose 
territories were wholly or partly within the study 
plot were color-banded, as were their 6 broods of 
young; a report on their life history, including de- 
tails on territoriality, will be made at a later time. 
There was one observed instance of predation on a 
young Oregon Junco: a large Garter Snake (Thamno- 
phis sp.) was discovered in the act of swallowing a 
nestling, the last of its brood; on the previous day, 
before the location of this nest had been determined, 
my observation of agitated adult juncos in exactly the 
same place suggested that a snake, perhaps the same 
individual, had paid at least one earlier visit to this 
hapless family—ROBERT A. Norris, Maseum of 
Verte brate Zoology, Be rkele) 4, Calif. 


30. UPLAND TROPICAL FOREST.—Location: 
7 miles ENE of Ocozocuautla, Chiapas, Mexico. Size: 
15 acres (rectangular, 660 N-S by 110 E-W yards 
paced). Description: Mixed, semi-deciduous, tropi- 
al forest; the present make-up is the result of con- 
stant selective cutting over a long period of years; the 
only trees permitted to attain great age are oaks of 
which there are only four or five on the tract; of the 
many species of “second growth” trees the commonest 
are Coleto (Oreopanax peltatus), Mulato (Bursera 
simaruba), and Pimientillo (Karwinskia calderonii) ; 
the trees vary from 2 to 12 inches in diameter and 
are 30 to 50 ft. tall; in the highest portion of the 
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tract which is more arid in appearance there are a 
few Beaucarnea trees; the understory is rather dense 
with saplings, shrubs, vines, dwarf palms and weeds; 
epiphytes occur in moderate numbers. Topography: 
A rocky mountain somewhat flattened into a 
relatively gentle slope at this point; elevation 4100 
ft. Climate: Winter and spring relatively dry; annual 
rainfall apparently 40 to 50 in.; the days are warm 
but the nights of moderate temperature. Coverage: 
May 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; June 1, 2. Total, 40 
hours. Census: Texas Sparrow, 7 (47); Buff-bellied 
Hummingbird, 4 (27); Long-toed Partridge, 3 (20); 
White-fronted Dove, 3 (20); Yellow-green Vireo, 
3 (20); Fan-tailed Warbler, 3 (20); Salvin Ant 
Tanager, 3 (20); Yellow Grosbeak, 3 (20); Rufes- 
cent Tinamou, 2; Lesson Motmot, 2; Olivaceous Fly- 
catcher, 2; Banded Wren, 2; Rufous-capped Warbler, 
2; Rusty Sparrow, 2; Flammulated Flycatcher, 1.5; 
Slender Sheartail, 1; Gartered Trogon, 1; Golden- 
olive Woodpecker, 1; Ivory-billed Woodhewer, 1; 
Mexican Tityra, 1; Bent-billed Flycatcher, 1; Yellow- 
eyed Green Jay, 1; White-breasted Blue Mockingbird, 
1; Mexican Pepper-shrike, 1; Red-eyed Cowbird, 1; 
Cacique, 1; Bar-winged Oriole, 1; Blue- 
hooded Euphonia, 1; White-winged Tanager, 1; 
Black-headed Saltator, 1; Blue-black Grosbeak, 1; 
Common Chachalaca, 0.5; Central American Squirrel 
Cuckoo, 0.5; Groove-billed Ani, 0.5; Rufous-rumped 
Cuckoo, 0.5; Lesser Road-runner, 0.5; Wagler Tou- 
canette, 0.5; Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher, 0.5; Banded 
Cactus Wren, 0.5; Underwood Oriole, 0.5; Turkey 
Vulture, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Black-headed Bob- 


side, 


Prevost 


white, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; White-winged 
Dove, +; Mexican Ground Dove, +: Pheasant 
Cuckoo, +; Screech Owl, +; Squammulated Wood- 
owl, +; Red-billed Azure-crown, +; Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, +; Mexican Sittasomus, +; Boat- 
billed Flycatcher, +; Mexican Diglossa, +; Red- 


breasted Chat, +. Total: 55 species; 63 territorial 
(420 males per 100 acres). Species Occa- 
sionally Flying over Tract: Richmond Swift, White- 
throated Swift, Rough-winged Swallow. Remarks: 
We find no published record for the Bar-winged 
Oriole (Icterus maculialatus) for any part of the 
Republic of Mexico; however, it was the commonest 
oriole for some distance outside the census tract as 
well as within it (two different pairs of adults were 
accompanied by immatures). The Pheasant Cuckoo 
was listed by voice only and hence it may be said 
that that record is more likely to be in error than the 
others.—L. Insy Davis (compiler), Harlingen. Texas 
and JOHN Morony, Jr., Alamo, Texas. 


males 


31. LOWLAND TROPICAL FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 10 miles (via meandering road) south of San 
Jose del Carmen, Veracruz, Mexico. Size: 15 acres 
(rectangular, 660 N-S by 110 E-W yards paced). 
Description: Mature, humid, tropical forest; al- 
though the smaller trees are more numerous the 
character of the woods is determined by the large 
trees which stand from 50 to 60 feet apart, vary from 
2 to 6 feet in diameter about 15 feet up from the 
ground and are from 125 to 200 feet tall. Most of the 
tall trees have buttresses at the base; they begin to 
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taper outward from a point on the trunk ten feet or 
more up from the ground and extend out so that the 
extreme base may require a circle of 50 feet in cir. 
cumference to enclose them. Although the species are 
many, the commonest is Terminalia obovata; hence 
this may be called a Canshan forest. Epiphytes and 
vines are fairly common although not conspicuous 
near the ground (vine ferns and Phylodendrons be. 
ing the most noticeable in the lower story). The 
other understory plants are largely dwarf palms and 
tree ferns which are scattered here and there. For the 
most part the shade is sufficient to keep out small 
shrubs and hence the understory is quite open in ap. 
pearance. One may walk for long distances in an up- 
right position without difficulty. The ground is cov- 
ered with dead leaves and twigs and presents a scene 
that is monotonously alike in all directions except 
in a few spots where a forest giant has fallen in the 
last few years. Such places are not frequent but do 
provide a semi-clearing where a dense growth of low 
vines and shrubs springs up and for a time furnishes 
a habitat more to the liking of sparrows and wrens. 
Topography: Rolling land with small creeks in the 
hollows; elevation about 250 feet. Climate: Hot and 
humid; annual rainfall about 125 inches; April is 
relatively dry with an average of only about 1.5 
inches of precipitation. Coverage: March 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31; April 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; May 1, 2, 
3; June 11, 12. Total, 104 hours. Census: Emerald 
Shrike-vireo, 7 (47); Mexican Ant Tanager, 6 (40); 
Rufous Mourner, 5 (33); Gartered Trogon, 4 (27); 
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Lesson Motmot, 4 (27); Gray-headed Dove, 3 (20); 
Ivory-billed Woodhewer, 3 (20); White-breasted 
Wood-wren, 3 (20); Gray-headed Hylophilus, 3 
(20); Salvin Ant Tanager, 3 (20); Bishop Gros- 
beak, 3 (20); Northern Wedgebill, 2.5 (16) ; White- 
bellied Wren, 2.5 (16); Boucard Hermit, 2; White- 
bellied Emerald, 2; Massena Trogon, 2; Tody Mot- 
mot, 2; White-barred Woodpecker, 2; Chestnut- 
colored Woodpecker, 2; Northern Dendrocincla, 2; 
Boucard Antwren, 2; Yellow-thighed Manakin, 
Royal Flycatcher, 2; Bent-billed Flycatcher, 
Spotted-breasted Wren, 2; Orange-billed Sparrow, 2; 
Major Tinamou, 1.5; Gould Euphonia, 1.5; Short- 
billed Blue Ground Dove, 1; Blue- 
crowned Parrot, 1; Central American Squirrel Cuckoo, 
1; Buff-bellied Hummingbird, 1; Keel-billed Mot- 
mot, 1; Woodpecker, 1; Guatemalan 
Ivorybill, 1; Mexican Sittasomus, 1; Buff-throated 
Automolus, 1; Mexican Xenops, 1; Mexican Ant- 
thrush, 1; Rose-throated Becard, 1; Yellow-rumped 
Myiobius, 1; Mexican Flat-bill, 1; Tawny-crowned 
Hylophilus, 1; Blue Honeycreeper, 1; Lichtenstein 
Warbler, 1; Montezuma Oropendula, 1; Abbot Tana- 
ger, 1; Blue-black Grosbeak, 1; Boucard Tinamou, 
0.5; Spectacled Owl, 0.5; Salvin Attila, 0.5; Banded 
Cactus Wren, 0.5; King Vulture, +; Black Vulture, 
+; Turkey Vulture, +; Large-billed Hawk, +; 
White Hawk, +; Ridgway Black Hawk, +; Barred 
Forest Falcon, +; Mexican Curassow, +; Crested 
Guan, +; Spotted Wood- 
partridge, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; Scaled Pigeon, 
4+: Red-eared Parrot, +; White-crowned Parrot, +; 
Screech Owl, + ; Squammulated Wood-owl, + ; White- 
Richmond Swift, +; White- 
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Pigeon, 1; 


Oleaginous 


Common Chachalaca, +; 


collared Pauraque, +; 


browed Hermit, Prevost Mango, +; Least 
Kingfisher, -+; Dyson Puffbird, -+-;  Lineated 
Woodpecker, +; Veracruz Golden-fronted Wood- 
pecker, +; Barred Woodhewer, +; Mexican 
Tityra, +; Fraser's Tityra, +; Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher, +; Insolent Flycatcher, +;  Boat- 
billed Flycatcher, +; Derby Flycatcher, +; Mexi- 


can Crested Flycatcher, +; Olivaceous 
+; Tropical Pewee, +; Yellow-bellied Tyrannulet, 
+; Ochre-bellied Flycatcher, +; Southern House- 
wren, +; Tropical Gnatcatcher, +; Long-billed Ant- 
wren, +; Green Honeycreeper, +; Sennett Warbler, 
+: Rice Grackle, +; Sumichrast Blackbird, +; Bona- 
parte Euphonia, +; Masked Tanager, +; Crimson- 
collared Tanager, +; White-winged Tanager, +; 
Buff-throated Saltator, +. Total: 102 species; 101 ter- 
ritorial males (673 per 100 acres). Species Occasion- 
ally Flying Over Tract: Wood Ibis, Muscovy Duck, 
Collared Swift. Migrants and Winter Residents: 
White-winged Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo, Great 
Crested Flycatcher, Olive-sided Flycatcher, wood 
pewee, Empidonax flycatcher, Catbird, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Cedar Waxwing, 
Yellow-green Vireo, Black and White Warbler, 
Swainson Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Golden- 
winged Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Cerulean Warbler, 
Blackburnian Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Ken- 
tucky Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, Black-capped 
Warbler, Canada Warbler, Am. Redstart, Summer 


Flycatcher, 


Tanager, Indigo Bunting, Painted Bunting. Remarks: 
The fact that there was no night coverage of the 
tract may explain why there was no potoo listed 
Several of the species resident in this area have ap- 
parently never before been listed for the state of 
Veracruz; all of these were studied carefully by both 
observers to complete satisfaction and we know of 
no possibility of mistake. The Masked Tanagers had 
young out of nest by the end of March. The White- 
barred Woodpeckers were nesting at the start of the 
census. One of the most noticeable differences of this 
“virgin” rain forest from other tracts worked was 
the complete absence of jays of any kind —L. Irpy 
Davis (compiler), Harlingen, Texas, and JOHN 
Morony, Jr., Alamo, Texas. 


32. PINE BARRENS AND CEDAR BOG.— 
Location: Pine Lake Park; off Route 37, approxi- 
mately 3 miles Lakehurst, New Jersey. 
Lloyd’s Caye is at the southeast corner of census 
area. Size: 75 acres (71 acres of Pitch Pine Barrens 
and 4 acres of Coast White Cedar bog). Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 1:223-224, 
1947. Average depth of water in cedar bog about 2 
feet. Stream passing through tract averaged about 4 
feet in depth. Coverage: June 29, 30; July 1, 2, 
3. Total hours, 50. Census: Eastern Towhee, 26 
(34); Prairie Warbler, 5 (6); Common Yellow- 
chroat, 5 (6); Am. Robin, 4 (5); Mourning Dove, 
3 (4); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (4); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 3 (4); Purple Martin, 3 (4); Carolina 
Chickadee, 3 (4); Oven-bird, 3 (4); Red-winged 
Blackbird, 3 (4); Whip-poor-will, 2; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Catbird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 
2; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Pine Warbler, 2; Song Spar- 
row, 2; Bob-white, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Tree Swallow, 1; Am 
Crow, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; House Wren, 1; 
Purple Grackle, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total: 32 
species; 90 territorial males (120 males per 100 
Visitors: Green Heron, Black Duck and 
Barn Swallow. Remarks: The only consistent breed- 
ing species absent from this year’s census is the Black 
and White Warbler. The species nests in May in the 
area and is frequently silenced by the heat of late 
June and July. Inasmuch as this year's first census 
day was June 29, it is possible that the Black and 
White Warbler did nest and had extended its feed- 
ing range beyond the census area by that date.- 
Davip FABLES, Union Junior College, Cranford, N. ] 
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33. TWO UNGRAZED FIELDS.—Location: 
Aurora Twp., Portage County, Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 25 acres, consisting of two fields, one of 12 
acres and the other of 13 acres (paced). The first 
field is on the Johnson Farm east of Eggleston Road; 
the second, 114 miles southwest and adjacent to the 
local cemetery. Both have an elevation of 1140 feet 
and lie on the glaciated Appalachian Plateau. De- 
scription: Described in Audubon Field Notes. 6:315, 
1952. Topography: Both fields are slightly rolling, 
the second the more so. Coverage: May 4, 11, 18, 
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22, 27, 29, 31; June 2, 14, 15, 19, 25. Hours varied 
from 5:15 a.m. to 8 p.m., E.S.T., and totaled ap- 
proximately 23. Census (combined areas): Hens- 
low’s Sparrow, 7 (28); Field Sparrow, 2.5; Savannah 
Sparrow, 1; Grasshopper Sparrow, 1; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 1; Song Sparrow, 0.5; Vesper Sparrow, 
0.5; Marsh Hawk, +. Total: 8 species; 13.5 terri- 
torial males (54 per hundred acres). Frequent 
Visitors: Eastern Meadowlark, Bobolink, Purple Mar- 
tin, Barn Swallow, Bob-white, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Catbird, all using the area or the air above for food; 
the following passing over and back to nearby wood- 
lands: Am. Robin, Am. Goldfinch, Common Starling, 
Am. Crow, Purple Grackle (Bronzed), and Mourn- 
ing Dove. Remarks: A portion of the northeast 
corner of the cemetery field was taken out since 1952 
in the enlargement of the cemetery. Otherwise there 
was little change in either field. Although nesting in 
the first field, the Marsh Hawks ranged far afield 
for food, using the territory as a nesting site only. 
Birds suspected of nesting in the swampy area of 
this field, Catbird and Red-winged Blackbird, are not 
included. The presence of the Marsh Hawks may 
have had some effect on the ground-nesting birds, 
such as the Bobolink and meadowlark, but in the 
case of the Henslow’s Sparrow this was not so, there 
being one more pair than in 1952—Cari F. 
HAMANN, Aurora, Ohio. 


34. DIKED WET MEADOW.—Location: 5 
miles north-northeast of Sackville, New Brunswick, 
on east side of Midgic road at Canadian National 
Railroad crossing. Size: 26.6 acres, paced. Descrip- 
tion of Area: The census area is a small section of 
the extensive Tantramar Marsh, located adjacent to 
the tidal Tantramar River, which seven miles to the 
south empties into Cumberland Basin at the head of 
the Bay of Fundy. Formerly brackish tidal marsh, the 
census area and many square miles of the adjacent 
marsh were diked off from the Tantramar River by 
the early French inhabitants, starting about 250 years 
ago. The ultimate objective of reclamation work is to 
produce land capable of growing timothy. This is 
successful where dikes are kept up and ditches kept 
clear. The study area and, in fact, all of Midgic 
Marsh were at one time used for growing timothy. 
Reclamation work was more or less abandoned after 
World War 1, but attempts are now being made to 
re-dig the ditches and rebuild the dikes. Thus, al- 
though the census area is now approaching fresh 
marsh, it is likely that drainage operations will 
greatly alter its aspect within the next few years. 
Nearly all of the reclaimed marsh in the lower 
stretches of the Tantramar River, from the census 
area south to Cumberland Basin, is used extensively 
for hay production; and haying operations are also 
conducted on parts of the census area, but vary from 
year to year according to the amount of water present. 
From the vicinity of the study area northward, espe- 
cially on the east side of the Midgic road, cat-tails 
predominate and the marsh is not suitable for hay- 
ing. The study area itself is roughly rectangular in 
shape, with irregularities in the southern half im- 
posed in part by the position of dikes which sepa- 
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rate it from an adjacent wetter habitat, and in part by 
the encroachment of cat-tail marsh along part of the 
east border. The area is traversed by a series of 3-foot- 
wide ditches and dikes at approximately 100-yard 
intervals, with numerous smaller ditches, a foot or 
less in width, connecting with the larger ones. For 
the past 25 years or so, all outlets have been clogged 
and water remains in all the ditches. Water levels 
were a little higher than usual this year. The main 
dikes were one to two feet above water. Ridges 
formed by construction of many of the smaller ditches 
were a few inches above the early summer water 
level. Fresh-water Cord-grass (Spartina pectinata) 
was the dominant plant over most of the shallow 
marsh, except in the vicinity of the road ditch, where 
brackish water has backed up from time to time in 
recent years and the saline content of the soil has re. 
mained higher; here, Juncus gerardi was dominant, 
Arrow-grass (Triglochin maritima), and Alkali-grass 
(Pussinellia maritima) were locally common, and a 
few small patches of Glasswort (Salicornia europaea) 
occurred. Where the water was from 2 to 6 inches 
deep, Carex paleacea was the commonest plant; this 
was replaced by Scirpus validus in the few places 
where the water approached a foot in depth. Witch- 
grass ¢Agropyron repens) was the commonest plant 
on the dikes, but Calamogrostis (canadensis?) was 
also plentiful. A wide variety of other plants oc- 
curred locally or in small numbers on the dikes; the 
most conspicuous of these during the month of June 
were: Crested Wood-fern (Dryopteris cristata), Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass (Poa pratensis), Sweet Grass (Hiero- 
odorata), Grove sandwort (Arenaria lateri- 
flora), Tall Buttercup (Ranunculus acris), strawberry 
(Fragaria sp.), Red Clover (Trifolium pratense), 
vetch (Vicia sp.), Spotted Cowbane (Cicuta macu- 
lata), Sticktight (Bidens cernua), yarrow (Achillea 
sp.), dandelion (Taraxacum sp.), and hawkweed 
(Hieracium sp.). Small patches of cat-tail (Typha 
latifolia and T. angustifolia) were present in a few 
of the deeper ditches. Plant names are from Gray's 
Manual of Botany, 8th ed. Edge: Bounded on the 
northwest and west by ditches adjacent to the 
Sackville-Midgic road and the Canadian National 
Railroad. Bounded on the other sides by 10 to 100 
feet of similar marsh, beyond which the water level 
is deeper, with cat-tails predominating. Coverage: 
June 8, 9, 10, 12 (two trips), 13, 14, 15, 16; July 
26, 29. Total, 1734 hours. Five of the June trips 
were taken in the early morning, starting between 
3:50 and 4:35 a.m., Atlantic Standard Time; the 
others were scattered throughout the day. In addi- 
tion to the regular trips, seven evening and eight 
early morning visits were made during the twilight 
period when the rails and snipe were calling most 
frequently. Census: Savannah Sparrow, 9 (35); 
Sora, 7 (26); Sharp-tailed Sparrow (Acadian), 5 
(19); Bobolink, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Yellow 
Rail, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 1. 
Total: 8 species; 28 territorial males (105 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors: One nest each of Black 
Duck and Blue-winged Teal were found within 150 
feet of the census area. One or two pairs of Pintails 
fed regularly on the area, and a female Green-winged 
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Teal that was flushed several times from the same 
part of the area may have nested there (although 
repeated searches failed to reveal the nest). Other 
species that fed on or over the area but did not nest 
there were: Am. Bittern, Shoveller, Marsh Hawk, 
Tree Swallow, Barn Swallow, Common Raven and 
Am. Crow. Remarks: Rails suffered heavy losses 
from predation; the remains of ten Sora eggs were 
found on top of a haystack 130 feet east of the 
census area on the first day of the study, and others 
were found scattered about the area from time to 
time. Virginia Rails nested commonly in the cat-tail 
marshes nearby, but were not recorded on the census 
area. The Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrows were not 
restricted to those parts of the study area where rare 
overfiows of brackish water enabled brackish vegeta- 
tion to persist; they were equally common in the 
remainder of the area. The Savannah Sparrows and 
Bobolinks nested on the dikes but fed over the entire 
area; these two species probably would not have nest- 
ed in the area had the dikes not been present. Thanks 
are extended to Neil Hotchkiss and Rev. Frank C. 
Seymour for assistance in identifying plant specimens. 
—CHANDLER S. Rossins, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Md., and 
GEORGE F. Boyer, Canadian Wildlife Service, R. R. 
No. 1. Sackville, N. B. 


35. BEAVER POND.—Location: About 2 miles 
northeast of Webster Corner, Lisbon, Maine. Size: 
25 acres (paced). Description of Area: Beaver pond 
dammed up about three years ago. Depth of water 
ranges up to about four feet where marsh grass grows 
and much deeper in some parts of open water. About 
5 acres of open water. All the area has some water 
on it in the wetter parts of the season. Part of the 
area was originally a pasture. The trees around the 
edge in order of abundance: are Quaking Aspen 
(Populus tremuloides), Red Maple (Acer rubrum), 
Gray Birch (Betula populifolia), Fir (dead) (Abies 
balsamea), Am. Elm (Ulmus americana), Alder 
(Alnus glutinosa), Pussy Willow (Salix discolor), 
Chokecherry (Prunus virginiana), Tamarack (Larix 
laricina), Black Cherry (Prunus serot:ina), White 
Pine (Pinus strobus). Scientific names from “Our 
Native Trees” by Keeler. The following are the com- 
monest plants of the tract and some others: Broad- 
leaved Cat-tail (Typha latifolia), Broad-leaved 
Arrow-head (Sagittaria latifolia), Skunk Cabbage 
(Symplocarpus foetidus), Pickerel-weed (Pontederia 
cordata), Ginseng (Panax quinquefolinm), Larger 
Blue Flag (/ris versicolor), Yellow Pond-lily (Nym- 
phaea advena), Water-lily (Castalia odorata), Rasp- 
berry (Rubus strigosus), American Meadow-sweet 
(Spiraea latifolia), Steeple-bush (Spiraea tomentosa), 
Interrupted Fern (Osmunda claytoniana), Cinnamon 
Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea), Eastern Bracken 
(Pteridium latiusculum), Bead-fern (Onoclea sensi- 
bilis), Am. Scouring Rush (Eqguisetum prealtum), 
Pale Sedge (Carex pallescens), Crested Sedge (Carex 
cristatella), Cyperus (Cyperus diandrus), Switch- 
grass (Panicum virgatum), June Grass (Poa pra- 
tensis). Cyperus and Switchgrass are the dominant 
species. (Scientific names taken from Encyclopedia 


of Wild Flowers by Hausman and Guide to Eastern 
Ferns, 2nd ed. by Wherry.) Edge: Surrounded by 
low deciduous woods on four sides, standing water 
and alders below dam on another, and field, pas- 
ture, and alders on the other. Weather: First part 
of season was very wet, followed by a very dry spell, 
and in about the middle of July two storms eased 
the situation. Topography: Elevation about 200 
feet. This area and the low deciduous woods around 
it form a shallow basin. Coverage: April 9; May 2, 
16, 29; June 2, 6, 13, 20, 28; July 5, 12, 18, 19, 26. 
About 50 hours. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 26 
(104); Swamp Sparrow, 14 (56); Common Yellow- 
throat, 7 (28); Am. Woodcock, 5 (20); Am. Robin, 
5 (20); Am. Bittern, 4 (16); Black Duck, 4 (16); 
Eastern Kingbird, 3 (12); Cedar Waxwing, 3 (12); 
Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 2; 
Red-eyed Vireo, 2; Northern Water-thrush, 2; Green 
Heron, 1; Wood Duck, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Traill’s Fly- 
catcher (Alder), 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Catbird, 1; Soli- 
tary Vireo (Blue-headed), 1; Black and White War- 
bler, 1; Black-throated Green Warbler, 1; Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed), 1. Total: 29 species; 95 terri- 
torial males (380 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): 
Cedar Waxwing, 40; Blue Jay, 24; Am. Crow, 24; 
Killdeer, 20; Black-capped Chickadee, 20; Am. Gold- 
finch, 20; Mallard, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 8; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Great Blue Heron, 4; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
4; Broad-winged Hawk, 4; Marsh Hawk, 4; Spar- 
row Hawk, 4; Black-billed Cuckoo, 4; Short-eared 
Owl, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Song Sparrow, 4. 
Flying over quite frequently: Barn Swallow, 200; 
Tree Swallow, 40; Chimney Swift, 24; Purple Finch, 
16; Common Starling, 8; Herring Gull, 4. Remarks: 
The unusually high density of Red-winged Blackbirds 
was due to the fact that they foraged mostly in a 
field and a pasture above the tract. A pair of Black 
Ducks and a pair of Am. Bitterns used the tops of 
muskrat lodges for nests. The marsh wrens, the first 
seen in this area, apparently nested in the sedges. 
The phoebes nested in the roots of an upturned fir 
tree. The unusually high number of Barn Swallows 
was due to the fact that there were three large barns 
above the tract, each one having a good-sized colony. 
D. H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


36. OPEN FRESH-WATER MARSH.—Loca- 
tion: Newbury, Vermont. Description of Area: 
A tract of approximately 19 acres, 16 being 
typical marsh, the remainder being damp field in- 
cluded because the irregular boundaries of the marsh 
made its exclusion difficult. Fully described in 1952. 
Edge: The area is bounded on two sides by open 
field, on one side by a wooded bank, and on one 
side by a railroad right of way. Coverage: May 12, 
16, 27; June 9, 13, 16; July 6, 28. Total, 20 man- 
hours with time of day varying from 6 a.m. to 8 
p.m, E.D.S.T. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 23 
(121); Savannah Sparrow, 4 (21); Am. Bittern, 1; 
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Virginia Rail, 1 (10 young); Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total: 6 species; 31 
territorial males (163 males per 100 acres). Fre- 
quent Visitors: Bank Swallow, 4; Chimney Swift, 
2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Barn 
Swallow, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Cliff Swallow, 1; Cat- 
bird, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Bobolink, 1; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 1. Remarks: The area was grazed at intervals 
after May 15. Apparently this caused the abandon- 
ment of nesting territory by two pairs of Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens and three pairs of Swamp Sparrows.— 
WENDELL P. SMITH, Newhury, Vt. 


37. CLIMAX RED AND WHITE SPRUCE 
FOREST (with clearings).—Location: The area 
of 30 acres called Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, 
Muscongus Bay, Maine (site of the Audubon Nature 
Camp). Description of Area: From 1935 to 1948 
this census area consisted of 25 acres of climax spruce 
plus 5 partially cleared acres containing buildings, 
gray and white birches, bushes, ferns and young 
spruce. The 4 acres of blown-down spruce mentioned 
in the last four reports are now heavily coated chiefly 
with hay-scented ferns, raspberry bushes and _ tiny 
spruce. The peninsula has been described in detail 
in earlier reports and censused from 1936 through 
1942 and again from 1946 through 1953. Coverage: 
Several hours almost daily from mid-June to mid- 
August by two census takers plus numerous assistants. 
Total, over 160 man-hours. Census: Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 8 (27); Parula Warbler, 8 (27); Myrtle 
Warbler, 8 (27); Black-throated Green Warbler, 8 
(27); Blackburnian Warbler, 7 (23); Slate-colored 
Junco, 6 (20); Olive-backed Thrush, 4 (13); Purple 
Finch, 4 (13); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (10); 
Magnolia Warbler, 3 (10); Am. Redstart, 3 (10); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Tree Swallow, 2; Winter 
Wren, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Com- 
mon Starling, 2; Red Crossbill, 2; Whitewinged 
Crossbill, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Belted King- 
fisher, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 
1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1; Common 
Yellowthroat, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1. Total: 
27 species; 87 territorial males (290 males per 100 
acres). This census produced 4 more species and 2 
more pairs than any of the previous 14 counts on 
Audubon peninsula—a marked contrast to last year’s 
low count of 18 species and 247 pairs per 100 acres. 
The Solitary Vireo, Brown Creeper and White- 
throated Sparrow were new breeding species for the 
peninsula. The continued absence of Black-capped 
Chickadees (usually 2 to 4 pairs) is puzzling. It is 
possible that more crossbills nested; both species 
wander considerably, making it difficult to ascertain 
exact nesting locations. As usual many species not 
breeding on the peninsula were recorded. Transients 
were most conspicuous in August. Being on an island, 
numerous water birds (gulls, terns, ducks, guillemots ) 
were seen. Wide-ranging birds such as ravens, herons, 
swallows and swifts were of regular occurrence. The 
vagrant population was variable. Such species as 
Nashville Warblers, Blue Jays, Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers would show up for a day or two and then 
move on. The Tree Swallows, flickers, starlings and 
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one pair of robins did most of their feeding on the 
mainland a quarter of a mile away.—ALLAN DPD. 
CRUICKSHANK and JosEPH M. CapBurRyY, Audubon 
Nature Camp, Medomak, Me. 


38. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 4 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres (paced). Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 6:317, 1952. The 
added area is similar to the rest except it has a 
small stand of White Pine (Pinus strobus), Red 
Spruce (Picea rubens), and Gray Birch (Betula popu- 
lifolia) of about two acres and another of small hem- 
lock (Tsuga canadensis) of about one acre. This area 
is more freshly cut than the other and was added 
because it is similar except for the minor details 
given and now the edge is the same as it was before. 
Growth of young pine and fir is proceeding at normal 
rate. There are quite extensive growths of Hay- 
scented Fern (Dennstaedtia punctilobula) and Rasp- 
berry (Rubus strigosus) (this year’s growth only) 
and smaller growths of Blackberry (Rubus nigro- 
baccus), Interrupted Fern (Osmunda claytoniana), 
Mullein-stalk (Verbascum thapsus), Eastern Bracken 
(Pteridium latiusculum), Field Thistle (Cirstum dis- 
color), Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina). This area 
was grazed after May 12 by 12 head of cattle. Prac- 
tically all of the grazing was done at the south end. 
Weather: See Beaver Pond report, No. 35. Edge: 
Similar to former forest on one side, selectively cut 
hemlock forest on another side, mixed coniferous and 
deciduous woods on another, and old road with field 
beyond it on the other. Coverage: April 9, 18, 24, 
25,. 285 May 2, 3, 3: 6, 7, 22, 16, 34: June 7,. 77, 
16. 25. 2a July 3. 6, 12, 14, 21, 26. About 75 hours 
ranging from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. Census: Song Spar- 
row, 30 (45); White-throated Sparrow, 27 (40); 
Common Yellowthroat, 10 (15); Am. Robin, 9 
(13); Red-eyed Vireo, 8 (12); Black-throated Green 
Warbler, 6 (9); Chipping Sparrow, 6 (9); Com- 
mon Starling, 4 (6); Magnolia Warbler, 4 (6); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (4.5); Winter Wren, 3 
(4); Hermit Thrush, 3 (4); Solitary Vireo (Blue- 
headed), 3 (4); Black and White Warbler, 3 (4); 
Chimney Swift, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 2; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 2; Oven-bird, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Traill’s Flycatcher (Alder), 1; 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Barn Swallow, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Veery, 1; 
Eastern Bluebird, 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 1; 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1; Canada Warbler, 1; Am. 
Goldfinch, 1; Vesper Sparrow, 1. Total: 32 species; 
142 territorial males (212 males per 100 acres). 
Visitors (average number of individuals per 100 
acres): Am. Woodcock, 30; Black-capped Chickadee, 
24; Cedar Waxwing, 24; Am. Crow, 18; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 18; Blue Jay, 15; Ruffed Grouse, 
6: Black-billed Cuckoo, 6; Parula Warbler, 6; East- 
ern Meadowlark, 6; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Spar- 
row Hawk. 3; Mourning Dove, 3; Barred Owl, 3; 
Whip-poor-will, 3; Pileated Woodpecker, 3; Eastern 
Kingbird, 3; Nashville Warbler, 3; Am. Redstart, 
3; Bobolink, 3; Field Sparrow, 3; Downy W ood- 
pecker, 1.5. Flying over quite frequently: Red-winged 
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Blackbird, 9; Tree Swallow, 6; Black Duck, 3; Great 
Blue Heron, 1.5; Am. Merganser, 1.5; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1.5; Bald Eagle, 1.5; Herring Gull, 1.5; 
Short-eared Owl, 1.5. Remarks: Apparently due to 
the new green growth many “forest’’ birds invaded 
the area. The White-throated Sparrows nested quite 
extensively in areas where the Song Sparrows were 
nesting last year in almost colony style. This ap- 
parently was the cause of the Song Sparrow's count 
falling in half. The Eastern Bluebirds nested in one 
of last year's Hairy Woodpecker holes. The Com- 
mon Starlings, Eastern Phoebes, Chimney Swifts, and 
Barn Swallows nested around the farmyard as they 
did last year. The Red-breasted Nuthatches, absent 
last summer, were from the spectacular invasion into 
Central Maine and in some places they outnumbered 
Chickadees. The Parula Warblers and Mourning 
Doves ranged widely over the tract, but they prob- 
ably did not nest in the area so they were not 
counted.—D. H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


39. WOODED ALDER SWAMP AND POND. 
—Location: In Newbury, Orange County, Vermont. 
Size: 25 acres. Description of Area: An ungrazed 
tract containing a shallow pond of 3 to 5 acres, dry 
in summer. Fully described for the first time in 
Audubon Magazine, 45 (Sect. 2):18. Ten acres of 
White Pine (Pinus strobus), Quaking Aspen (Popua- 
lus tremuloides), Am. Elm (Ulmus americana), and 
Black Cherry (Prunus serotina). The remaining 814 
acres covered with a large growth of alders and 
some Crataegus, Viburnum, elm and willow inter- 
spersed. Since 1952 one-half acre of alders has been 
cleared by bulldozer. Edge: Provided by fields on 
three sides and a railroad right of way on the fourth. 
Coverage: May 15, 30; June 9, 13, 15, 30; July 
8, 28. Total, 25 man-hours with time of day varying 
from 5:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Census: Red-winged Black- 
bird, 11 (44); Red-eyed Vireo, 7 (28); Yellow 
Warbler, 7 (28); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 7 (28); 
Veery, 6 (24); Am. Redstart, 6 (24); Song Spar- 
row, 6 (24); Common Yellowthroat, 4 (16); East- 
ern Kingbird, 3 (12); Catbird, 3 (12); Am. Robin, 
3 (12); Wood Duck, 2; Traill’s Flycatcher, 2; 
Am. Crow, 2; Common Starling, 2; Green Heron, 
1; Black Duck, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; 
Eastern Bluebird, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; 
Blackburnian Warbler, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; Purple 
Grackle (Bronzed) 1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; 
Purple Finch, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1. Total: 37 species; 
93 territorial males (372 males per 100 acres). Fre- 
quent Visitors: Bank Swallow, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Tree Swallow, 1; Barn 
Swallow, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1. Remarks: One new 
species, the Blackburnian Warbler, entered the tract. 
A small area, exclusively White Pine, has reached a 
size (10 to 15 inches DBH) to provide suitable 
habitat ——WENDELL P. SMITH, Newbury, Vt. 


40. UPLAND SPROUT AND SLASH LAND. 
—Location: New Hampton, N. H., 214 miles SE of 
Bristol on “Blake Hill.” Size: 15 acres. Description 
of Area: Same as 1952 census. Little change. Pro- 
gressive decay of brush piles. Normal growth of 
saplings which in places now begin to furnish dense 
cover. Three or 4 hemlocks and pines broken by 
heavy winter snow. Edge: Unchanged from 1952 ex- 
cept for normal growth of young pine and cutover 
land. Topography: See 1952 report. Coverage: 
April 12, 24; May 4, 12, 20, 30, 31; July 20. 
Average time per trip, 2.5 hr. (1.25 to 3 hr.). All 
trips between 6 and 10:30 a.m., E.S.T. Total man- 
hours, 24.5. On all but one trip observer was work- 
ing alone. Census: Chestnut-sided Warbler, 11 (73); 
Black and White Warbler, 6.5 (43); Common Yel- 
lowthroat, 6 (40); Red-eyed Vireo, 3.5 (23); Oven- 
bird, 3.5 (23); White-throated Sparrow, 3 (20); 
Canada Warbler, 3 (20); Slate-colored Junco, 2; 
Eastern Towhee, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1.5; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1.5; Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Scarlet Tanager, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 
1; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 
1; Veery, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 0.5; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 0.5. Total: 21 species; 52.5 
territorial males (350 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number individuals per 100 acres): Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 40; Am. Crow, 40; Am. Robin, 13; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 7; Am. Woodcock, 7; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; 
Eastern Phoebe, 7; Catbird, 7; Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 7; Nashville Warbler, 7; Am. Redstart, 7. Total, 
12 species. Remarks: Weather during census: April, 
slightly warmer than normal; May, much windy and 
rainy weather (trips made only on favorable days) ; 
June and early July, very hot and dry. Lack of 
records for June makes this census unsatisfactory to 
your observer, but pressure of other work prevented 
trips during first week and imposition of fire ban on 
woods during late June and early July stopped all 
observations during that period. However, compari- 
son with last year’s record makes it seem probable 
that this may be a fairly accurate census except for 
thrushes which are probably too low due to lack of 
afternoon and evening records. The Sparrow Hawks 
definitely nested on or very near the area as the 
young were seen and heard for several weeks in June 
and July; range was over nearby fields and woods 
as well as area so this has been counted as Vy terri- 
tory. Ruffed Grouse was seen with young twice and 
previously flushed, probably from nest. On last trip, 
a nest of Black-billed Cuckoo with young was found 
and both parents seen.—PAULINE S. (Mrs. BERNARD 
E.) MERRILL, R. 2. Bristol, N. H. 


41. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND UPLAND DE- 
CIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: Two miles south- 
west of Blairstown, New Jersey. Size: 27 acres. To- 
pography: 550 feet above sea level, rough and hilly. 
Fully described in 1950 census (Audubon Field 
Notes, 4:303-304). Coverage: April 8, 10, 29, 30; 
May 9, 11, 16, 23, 26, 31; June 1, 2, 5, 19, 25, 26, 
30; July 4, 10, 15. Time varied from 5 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and totaled 29 hours. Weather: April and May 
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very cold and wet; June normal. Census: Field 
Sparrow, 8 (26); Eastern Towhee, 4 (16); Golden- 
winged Warbler, 3.5 (12); Black and White War- 
bier, 3 (12); Blue-winged Warbler, 2.5; Red-eyed 
Vireo, 2.5; Oven-bird, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 
1.5; Catbird, 1.5; Cardinal, 1+; Wood Thrush, 1+; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 
1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 
1; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; 
Indigo Bunting, +; Brown Thrasher, +; Eastern 
Phoebe, +. Total: 20 species; 36.5 territorial males 
(135 males per hundred acres). Visitors (average 
number per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 11; Chimney 
Swift, 10; Ruffed Grouse, 9; Blue Jay, 9; Mourning 
Dove, 3; Am. Goldfinch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 3; Crested Flycatcher, 3. 
Remarks: One interesting fact has emerged from 
the four-year study of this territory: the greatest con- 
centration of bird life is found in a slaty, hilly tract 
that to my knowledge has never been cultivated, al- 
though it has been used for pasture. It has not been 
pastured, however, for about ten years. On this tract 
most of the birds are found in or near the thicket 
that has been mentioned in previous reports. The 
other fields in the territory have not been cultivated 
in about 25 years; they are grown up in shrubs and 
saplings to about the same degree as the field that 
has never been plowed, although they have no tall 
trees except at their edge, and their bird life is 
noticeably less. Bird life in the two woodlots is 
fairly stable; the Wood Thrush in the wet woods, 
and the Oven-bird and the Red-eyed Vireo in the 
north side of the dry woods have returned to ap- 
proximately the same position each year. This year 
the Oven-bird and the vireo which were always heard 
in the south side of the dry woods were not heard, 
although an Oven-bird and a vireo nested in the wet 
woods. The two Black and White Warblers have 
returned to the same nesting sites each year. The 
other birds, especially Catbirds, yellowthroats, Scarlet 
Tanagers, Wood Thrushes, and thrashers shift around 
more. Last year there were two pairs of Brown- 
headed Cowbirds; this year only one male was 
present.—ELoisE LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


42. OAK-HICKORY FOREST, PINE STAND 
AND EDGE.—Location: Eden Township, Licking 
County, Ohio. Size: Approximately 35 acres. De- 
scription of Area: The census tract contains upland 
oak-hickory woods, a mixed-mesophytic woodland on 
the valley slope, a Norway Spruce area, prior to 
1951 a small hemlock-pine-spruce nursery, a small 
pine stand of about 3 acres, prior to 1952 a small 
pond now enlarged to approximately 34 acre, four 
small clearings, and a narrow section of grassy bot- 
tomland. The census area is a Boy Scout Camp with 
several buildings entering into the ecology of the bird 
population. The removal of brush from approximately 
1/10 acre and the pruning of pines constitute changes 
worthy of being recorded. For a more detailed de- 
scription see census reports for 1937-52. Coverage: 
March 14, 29; April 4, 5, 11; May 31; June 6, 13, 
14, 20, 21, 28; July 4, 11, 18; August 1. Total, 60 
hours. Census: Wood Thrush, 9 (26); Red-eyed 
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Vireo, 9 (26); Acadian Flycatcher, 7 (20); Eastern 
Phoebe, 4 (11); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (11); 
Am. Robin, 4 (11); Cerulean Warbler, 4 (11); 
Oven-bird, 4 (11); Scarlet Tanager, 4 (11); Ken- 
tucky Warbler, 3 (9); Cardinal, 3 (9); Chipping 
Sparrow, 3 (9); Mourning Dove, 2; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Am. Crow, 
2; Carolina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2: 
Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Hairy Wood. 
pecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 
1; Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 30 species; 80 terri- 
torial males (240 males per 100 acres). Regular 
Visitors: Ruffed Grouse, Mourning Dove, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Screech Owl, Whip-poor-will, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Downy Woodpecker, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Catbird, Wood 
Thrush, Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Cerulean Warbler, Oven-bird, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo 
Bunting, Am. Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow. (Regu- 
lar visitors were marginal nesting species.) Irregular 
Visitors: Great Blue Heron, Green Heron, Cooper's 
Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Kill- 


deer, Am. Woodcock, Spotted Sandpiper, Horned 
Owl, Barred Owl, Barn Owl, Belted Kingfisher, 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 


Pileated Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Warbling 
Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Blue-winged War- 
bler, Yellow Warbler, Hooded Warbler. Remarks: 
This census marks the close of one phase of the in- 
tensive series of observations which have been car- 
ried on since 1937. A second phase is necessary due 
to physical and environmental changes created in the 
major eastern edge by the construction of the pond. 
Along with other changes of a minor nature, it is 
felt that sufficient disturbance of the area has been 
initiated to require habitat reclassification. The 1953 
census resulted in several interesting facts. Most ap- 
parent was the drop in density from 95 to 84 pairs 
per 100 acres, the same density recorded in 1951. 
Contributing to this reduction was a decrease of the 
two leading species, the Wood Thrush and Red-eyed 
Vireo. Breeding evidence was not recorded for the 
Blue Jay, Catbird, or Indigo Bunting. Predation, 
cowbird activity, egg and nest destruction, and acci- 
dent mortality were normal.—A. H. CLauGus, 209 
Maholm St., Newark, Ohio. 


43. PASTURE AND WOODED BORDER.— 
Location: On East Mitchell Road, 0.9 mile east of 
Belt Highway Routes #71 and 169 outside of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. Size: 9.09 acres (880 x 50 yds., 
measured). Description of Area: Same as last sum- 
mer (see Audubon Field Notes. 6:322-323). Cov- 
erage: April 23, 28; May 3, 8, 9, 14, 20, 30; June 
10, 18; July 7, 14; August 14. Hours varied from 
5:45 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. and totaled 18 man-hours 
of census time; many other hours spent observing 
nests, etc. Census: Dickcissel, 21 (231); House 
Sparrow, 6 (66); Brown Thrasher, 4 (44); Field 
Sparrow, 3.5 (39); Eastern Meadowlark, 3 (33); 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Cardinal, 
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2; Indigo Bunting, 2; Bell's Vireo, 2; Common Yel- 
lowthroat, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Bob-white, 
1: Mourning Dove, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Blue 
Jay, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; 
Catbird, 1; House Wren, 1; Am. Robin, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +. 
Total: 23 species; 61 territorial males (671 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of indi- 
viduals per 100 acres): Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 
84; Chimney Swift, 22; Brown-headed Cowbird, 22; 
Harris's Sparrow, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Com- 
mon Nighthawk, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Balti- 
more Oriole, 2; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Am. Crow, 1; Orchard Oriole, 1; Savannah Spar- 
row, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Barn Swallow, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1. Remarks: Three Dickcissel, 2 Bell's 
Vireo, 1 Brown Thrasher and 1 Loggerhead Shrike 
nests were found on the area. All of the House Spar- 
rows noted in the census were concentrated around 
2? barns and a house on the south 1/3 of the area. It 
was interesting to note that an adjacent alfalfa field 
had a high population of Dickcissels for over two 
weeks before the Dickcissels were noted in the area 
under study. This latter area, in my opinion, gained 
its Dickcissels mainly when the alfalfa field was 
opened to cattle grazing and the birds were forced 
to move to a habitat of second choice. The tempera- 
ture in June in this county was unseasonably high 
and the whole summer was quite dry. 


Correction of 1952 Census: Due to an error in 
calculations, the acreage was stated as 8.86 acres 
when it should have been 9.09 acres. The following 
corrections should be made in the figures for the 
density per 100 acres: Dickcissel, 77; Eastern 
Meadowlark, 33; House Sparrow, 44; and Common 
Yellowthroat, 33. The total number of males per 100 
acres should be 385 instead of 392.—GorDON C. 
SAUER, M. D., 2620 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


44, TROPICAL PRAIRIE.—Location: 17.2 
miles (via meandering road) E. of Nanchital, Vera- 
cruz, Mexico. Size: 15 acres (rectangular, 220 N-S 
by 330 E-W yards paced). Description: Humid, 
tropical grassland and woods mixture (typical of 
the region extending back some miles from the 
coast in extreme southern Veracruz) ; the grassy areas 
follow the low ridges, where the heavy rains seem to 
have removed most of the soil, and hence appear as 
long strips with branches extending out at intervals; 
the grassland occupies about 30% of the tract; scat- 
tered at irregular intervals over the grassy area are 
a few quite small Nance trees and a very few dwarf, 
fan-leaf palms; about half way down the slopes the 
woods begin with quite dense growth along the 
edge; the shrubs and vines thin out a few yards 
within the woods where it becomes possible to walk 
upright without great difficulty; within the woods 
phylodendrons are rather common, bromeliads are 
scarce, and there is a scattered growth of tree ferns 
and dwarf palms of several species beneath the trees; 
on the slope the trees are slender (mostly 2 to 8 
inches in diameter) and vary from 30 to 50 ft. in 
height; at the bottom of the slope there is a swampy 


area where some of the trees are considerably larger 
(the swamp occupies about 15% of the tract and is 
heavily wooded except for a few small spots of open 
water). Topography: Gently sloping low hill and 
shallow valley; elevation 100 ft. Climate: Hot and 
humid with a relatively dry spring (the spring here 
is not so arid as is the case on the coastal prairie 
farther to the north such as in the census tract north 
of Alvarado—reported as Census No. 38 in Dec. 
1952 (Audubon Field Notes). The annual rainfall 
is about 110 inches. Coverage: April 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; June 8, 9, 10. Hours 
varied from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. and totaled 84. Cen- 
sus: Boucard Hermit, 5 (33) ; White-bellied Emerald, 
4.5 (30); Salvin Ant Tanager, 4 (27); Bent-billed 
Flycatcher, 3 (20); Bishop Grosbeak, 3 (20); Buff- 
bellied Hummingbird, 2; Gartered Trogon, 1.5; Blue 
Honeycreeper, 1.5; Morellet Seedeater, 1.5; Major 
Tinamou, 1; Pileated Tinamou, 1; Gray-headed Dove, 
1; Giant Potoo, 1; White-collared Pauraque, 1; 
Common Nighthawk, 1; Rieffer Hummingbird, 1; 
White-barred Woodpecker, 1; Ivory-billed Wood- 
hewer, 1; Rufous Mourner, 1; Yellow-thighed Mana- 
kin, 1; Social Flycatcher, 1; Placid Elania, 1; Southern, 
House-wren, 1; Tropical Gnatcatcher, 1; Gray-headed 
Hylophilus, 1; Mexican Bananaquit, 1; Rufous-capped 
Warbler, 1; Yellow-tailed Oriole, 1; Botteri Sparrow, 
1; Boucard Tinamou, 0.5; Large-billed Hawk, 0.5; 
Short-billed Pigeon, 0.5; Screech Owl, 0.5; Massena 
Trogon, 0.5; Black-headed Trogon, 0.5; Chestnut- 
colored Woodpecker, 0.5; Rose-throated Becard, 0.5 ; 
Boat-billed Flycatcher, 0.5; Mexican Crested Flycatch- 
er, 0.5; Olivaceous Flycatcher, 0.5; Spotted-breasted 
Wren, 0.5; White-breasted Wood-wren, 0.5; White- 
bellied Wren, 0.5; Bonaparte Euphonia, 0.5; Blue- 
black Grosbeak, 0.5; Blue-black Grassquit, 0.5; Ameri- 
can Anhinga, +; Black-crowned Night Heron, +; 
Muscovy Duck, +; Black Vulture, +; Turkey Vul- 
ture, +; White-tailed Kite, +; White Hawk, +; 
Mexican Black Hawk, +; Black and White Crested 
Eagle, +; Laughing Falcon, +; White-throated Fal- 
con, +; Common Chachalaca, +; Bob-white, +; 
Central American Limpkin, +; Red-billed Pigeon, 
+; Scaled Pigeon, +; White-winged Dove, +; 
Blue Ground Dove, +; Aztec Paroquet, +; Red- 
eared Parrot, +; White-crowned Parrot. +; Yellow- 
cheeked Parrot, +; Blue-crowned Parrot, +; Central 
American Squirrel Cuckoo, +; Groove-billed Ani, 
+; Squammulated Wood-owl, +; Richmond Swift, 
+; White-necked Jacobin, +; Long-billed Star- 
throat, +; Ringed Kingfisher, +; Least Kingfisher, 
+; Tody Motmot, +; Lesson Motmot, +, Keel- 
billed Toucan, +; Collared Aracari, +; Lineated 
Woodpecker, +; Veracruz Golden-fronted Wood- 
pecker, +; Oleaginous Woodpecker, +; Guatemalan 
Ivorybill, +; Buff-throated Automolus, +; Salvin 
Attila, +; Fraser's Tityra, +; Cande Manakin, +: 
Tropical Kingbird, +; Sulphur-bellied Flycatcher, 
+; Derby Flycatcher, +; Mexican Fiat-bill, +; 
Yellow-bellied Elania, +; Yellow-bellied Tyrannu- 
let, +; Brown Jay, +; Banded Cactus Wren, +; 
Emerald Shrike-vireo, +; White-eyed Vireo, +; 
Green Honeycreeper, +; Montezuma Oropendola, 
+; Sumichrast Blackbird, +; Masked’ Tanager, + ; 
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Abbot Tanager, +. Total: 104 species; 54.5 terri- 
torial males (363 males per 100 acres). Migrants 
and Winter Residents (Observed in tract in April): 
Mississippi Kite, Red-tailed Hawk, Mourning Dove, 
Franklin Gull, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Chuck-will’s- 
widow, Spotted-tailed Nightjar, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Eastern Kingbird, Great Crested Flycatcher, 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, wood pewee, Common Cat- 
bird, Olive-backed Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow-green Vireo, Black and 
White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Black-capped Warbler, Canada War- 
bler, Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Remarks: There ap- 
pears to be no published record of the Spotted-tailed 
Nightjar for the state of Veracruz or for that mat- 
ter any of the states of the Caribbean basin; how- 
ever, the species (Caprimulgus maculicaudus) was 
common on all the prairies of extreme southern Vera- 
cruz which we were able to visit during April (the 
birds were common on the prairie south of Las 
Choapas on the night of May 3 which was the last 
day the observers were in the region). The habits and 
voice of this bird suggest that it has been placed 
in the wrong genus. During April the Spotted-tailed 
Nightjars on the census tract were estimated at a 
density of 12 pairs per 100 acres while the density 
of the Common Nighthawk was 4 pairs and that of 
the White-collared Pauraque, 6 pairs. In June we 
found no Spotted-tailed Nightjars but the Common 


Nighthawk had increased to 6 pairs per 100 acres 
and the White-collared Pauraque had decreased to 3 
pairs. A Boucard Hermit was observed incubating 
two white eggs on April 29. The brown fiber nest 
was about 3 ft. up from the ground and fastened 
with spider web to the curled tip (underside) of a 
‘Fish-tail Palm’’ leaf in such a way that the nest 
appeared to be part of the brown area at the tip of 
the leaf. The close quarters caused the incubating 
bird to assume a cramped position with the bill held 
straight up. The Green Honeycreepers visited the 
tops of the same trees as the smaller and more com- 
mon Blue Honeycreepers. A Rufous-capped Warbler 
and a Buff-bellied Hummingbird were observed work- 
ing on nests on April 22. The Tropical Gnatcatcher 
was singing in April but more constantly in June. A 
small goatsucker was flushed from the ground in the 
woods near the swamp on June 9. It got away too 
quickly for definite identification but is presumed to 
have been a Salvin Whip-poor-will as it appeared to 
have no white in the wing. On June 8 quite some 
distance outside the tract a pair of Plush Tanagers 
and a Gray-necked Wood Rail were found in a 
marshy area; since the habitat was rather similar to 
some of that within the census area, it is quite likely 
that both species would eventually be listed in the 
tract if the observers could remain there long enough. 
—L. Irsy Davis (compiler), Harlingen, Texas, and 
JOHN Morony, Jr., Alamo, Texas. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In recent years most magazines have been com- 
pelled to increase their subscription prices. Audubon 
Field Notes has not done so because we hoped that 
increased circulation, among other factors, 
make it unnecessary. 


would 


However, steadily mounting costs of production 
require that, unless the magazine be seriously cur- 
tailed, the annual subscription price must be ad- 
vanced to $3.00. Because we are confident that Field 
Notes readers do not want their magazine reduced 
in content and usefulness, the new subscription rates 
will become effective February 1. 


Until that date, subscriptions may be entered, re- 
newed, or extended at the old rates: 1 year, $2.00; 2 
years, $3.75; 3 years, $5.50. 


Under the new rate schedule, long-term  sub- 
scriptions will continue to receive discounts as fol- 
lows: 2 years, $5.50; 3 years, $7.50. 


Single copy prices will remain the same, except 
that the Christmas Count issue will be $2.00 instead 
of $1.00. This reflects the high cost of printing that 
issue, which last year comprised 456 reports (156 
pages) as compared with 288 counts (80 pages) in 
1946. 

Audubon Field Notes wishes to express again its 
gratitude to the many cooperators who contribute so 
much time and effort to the magazine. Except for 
their devoted work we could not continue to publish. 
It is our aim to continue to improve the value and 
usefulness of the Field Notes. Our readers can help 
by introducing new people to the magazine. Please 
send us the names of prospective subscribers, or per- 
haps you may wish to enter gift subscriptions in their 
names or write them to subscribe themselves. We 
know that only a fraction of the people who would 
be interested in Audubon Field Notes now receive it. 
You can help us to reach this larger audience. 
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